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THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE: EARLY 
CHURCH. 





TOES RITUAL LIFE: OF. THE EARLY 
CHURCH. 


BY HOWARD N. BROWN. 


ALL men, to greater or less extent, have feelings 
and habits of action of which they can give no rea- 
sonable account. The life within them manifests 
itself in that fashion,—that is all they know about 
it. As judged by their understanding, the feeling 
may be positively unreasonable, and yet they may 
be no more able to crush it out of their minds than, 
by an act of will, they can stop the beating of their 
hearts. 

Generally speaking, the greatest features of 
human life have been developed before the reason- 
ing powers were in command. Explanations have 
come, not before, but after the event. Rousseau 
talked of a “social contract” lying at the basis of 
society; as if there had been a time when men 
planned out a social existence, and agreed to put 
the plan in practice. But in point of fact, they 
simply grew into a society, without having much 
definite idea what was before them; and the rea- 
sonableness of their course is the afterthought of 
succeeding generations. So also of moral customs 
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and traditions. Whya thing that he holds to be 
right is right, it would still puzzle the average 
man, in most cases, to say. Simply that is how it 
appears in his eyes. Hard indeed would it have 
fared with the world, if it had been obliged to wait 
for the advent of the ingenious Mr. Bentham, or Mr. 
Hobbs, to expound a theory of morals, before it 
could develop a conscience. For ages and ages, 
there was not the least approach to a moral philos- 
ophy, and yet during all that time men had a moral 
sense, in many respects as keen as yours or mine. 
The life within them has put forth these qualities 
and attributes as naturally, and, to large extent, as 
unconsciously, as a tree puts forth its leaves and 
blossoms. 

Modern psychology tells us that there are great 
deeps of our being that do not lie within reach or 
range of our ordinary consciousness. Experiments 
made with patients in the hypnotic sleep seem to 
show that the interior of our mind is much like a 
darkened room, with one faint light to illumine a 
small section of its shadows. The light is, for the 
most part, fairly stationary. But move it about, 
ever so little, and things whose existence was be- 
fore unsuspected suddenly leap out of the darkness. 
Or, let some unusual breath fan the light into a 
brighter flame, and a wide new circle of mental 
appearances is straightway revealed. Any unusual 
stimulus may act upon us like the sudden flaring 
of the candle in that darkened room. Every man, 
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it is said, is once in his life an orator. The rod 
of some great occasion smites him, as Moses smote 
the rock in the desert, and a torrent of words 
rushes forth which he had never dreamed was in 
his heart. There is a vast deal more in us all 
than our every-day life reveals. There are poets 
and heroes, statesmen and saints, locked up in the 
breasts of men, silent and dumb, save for some 
half articulate sounds that come from them, like 
one stirring in his sleep. 

We may say, then, that behind or beneath our 
conscious life (the feelings and ideas which we 
know and can more or less define), there are sub- 
conscious, or unconscious, depths that we cannot 
measure. At the lowest estimate, this hidden part 
of our life is as much to us as to the tree are its 
roots. What of ourselves we see and know is, rel- 
atively, no more than that portion of a tree which 
stands above the surface of the ground. Below 
that, we draw much of the vitality of our minds 
through processes so effectually covered by a veil 
of mystery that they remain to us inscrutable. 

It is undoubtedly true that the best results of our 
conscious effort sink down into, and are treasured 
up within, the unconscious nature. This is how 
the musician is made. What was at first a hard and 
weary drill becomes at last the perfect education 
of eye and hand, which frees them from the over- 
sight of the will. So the painful virtue of one 
generation may become the spontaneous grace and 
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charm of the next. That is the perfection of our 
life, when its highest and best things come from 
us as instinctive movements of the mind; when, 
without thinking what we shall say or do, the right 
word or the fitting act responds impulsively to the 
occasion. 

Now, some people would have us believe that 
the stores of instinct and impulse which underlie 
our consciousness are nothing but the slow accumu- 
lations of all the ages during which man has been 
laboriously adapting himself to his surroundings. 
That such an accumulation is slowly made I sup- 
pose no one questions. But, inasmuch as instinct, 
in all living creatures, precedes reason, no full ex- 
planation of it is furnished by the fact that reason 
may be again transformed back into instinct. 

Meanwhile, the universe about us is everywhere 
full of something which closely corresponds to the 
mysterious spirit that animates our minds, and we 
cannot doubt that the soul in us is part of, and is 
fed by, the universal soul of things. When, a 
little distance inland from the ocean, we find an 
apparently land-locked lake, whose waters are salt 
and rise and fall with the tides of the sea, though 
we can see the streams that pour down from the 
hills to feed this lake we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that there must be, also, an underground con- 
nection with the great ocean itself. So, though 
some tiny streams, gathered from our experience, 
do flow into the deep reservoirs of the soul, we have 
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the best of right to say that the mind in us is 
joined to the infinite mind, and that we receive 
from this source the chief elements and movements 
of our being. 

This then, is what we mean when we say that 
religion is not a theory, or a belief, but a life. Too 
often that phrase is used as if it signified a certain 
ritual of conduct, or code of virtues, which one 
can practise or abstain from at will. But to say 
that religion is of the life itself, is to imply that it 
has its spring and source amid those feelings of the 
soul which hold us in their power far more than we 
can subject them to our control. Religion is as 
much a part of our life, and as mighty in its 
strength, as hunger or thirst. It has its place in 
the world, not as the result of beliefs and theories 
by which men try to account for what they see; but 
because existence commits them to hopes and fears 
that they can no more escape from than they can 
stop the course of their natural affections. 

We ought not for a moment to look upon the 
various creeds of the world as if they held the 
secret of the religious life. They furnish, at most, 
only a channel for the torrent which the heart pours 
out; and this torrent may be mighty, or puny, quite 
independent of the character of the bed in which it 
runs. All history is teaching us that a very good 
philosophy of life may have no power at all; while 
a very poor and illogical creed may go with the 
religion which determines the destiny of nations. 
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When a man, or a movement, manifests that kind- 
ling, conquering energy which enters into and takes 
possession of the souls of multitudes of people, 
there is something much more important than any 
creed can be. Doctrinal controversies are often no 
more than the foam and driftwood borne onward by 
the flood. Beneath them is the resistless tide of 
the spirit, which arises, we know not clearly how; 
only that now and again it breaks forth from the 
deep places of the human heart, as molten streams 
break through the volcano’s side, coming from an 
interior world which only our conjecture can pierce. 

When we go back to the early Church, the great 
smoke-pillar which historians are forever trying to 
analyze and measure is the wide-spread Arian con- 
troversy. Never was energy more fruitlessly wasted 
than in the attempt to understand all the ins and 
outs of that furious discussion,— which finally 
evaporated,— blew off into the outside regions of 
space,— leaving the Nicene Creed as a hot ember, 
or emblem, resultant from the long and cruel strife. 

As we bring back those centuries to our imagina- 
tion, this great cloud of windy debate sways and 
swirls before us, in a way to make any clear under- 
standing of it perfectly hopeless. You might as 
well undertake to define a drifting bank of fog as to 
give account of the currents and cross-currents of 
opinion which then agitated the mind of the 
Church. | 

But all these mountains of vapor were chiefly 
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generated by a certain fire that was burning in the 
hearts of men; and they are not now of much sig- 
nificance save as they mark the place where the fire 
burned. Certain elements of our being, having 
their origin out of that infinite mystery which, as 
yet, we have not penetrated, there united in the 
mind to make a glow and fervor that spread like 
a conflagration. These elements are much more 
than distinct or defined ideas of the understanding. 
They are strong and vivid feelings, or passions of 
the soul. The wind of the spirit still bloweth 
where it listeth; and we have but little knowledge 
whence it comes, or whither it goes. The best we 
can do is to identify, and in some measure, per- 
haps, describe, the more important of these ele- 
ments; which, like the gases that enter into phys- 
ical combustion, produce by their union the flame 
of devotional life. 

I shall here specify three of these mighty factors 
of the religion of the early Church, such as I con- 
ceive to be the most important and the most per- 
manent springs of religion in all ages. Each one 
of these connects itself, naturally, with a famous 
name and a lofty personal character, which may 
help to illustrate it and to certify its power. It 
must be remembered, however, that no one of these, 
by itself, can provide the full explanation of a 
notable religious movement, but in every great 
spiritual leader the three will be found united and 
combined. Yet one man may accent, more than 
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another, some particular feature of the devotional 
life; and this seems to be true of those heroes of 
the Church whose deeds I shall briefly recall to 
your minds. 

The three elements that I have, in some fashion, 
to name and symbolize are, (1) an overmastering 
sense of God, or the divine life in the life of men; 
(2) a burning sense of the sin and shame of every- 
thing in the human heart that opposes, or lacks, the 
touch of this divine life; (3) a passionate longing, 
by means of self-sacrifice, to escape from the bond- 
age of sin into the peace and liberty of the higher 
life. The three names by which I hope to hint the 
reach and might of these spiritual forces, I have 
chosen in part because they already have a place, 
as more or less distinct images, in all our minds. 
They are Athanasius, Augustine, and Bernard of 
Clairvaux. 


ATHANASIUS. 


In the early part of the second decade of the 
fourth century there was living in the household 
of Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, a young man 
destined for immortal fame as a defender of the 
Christian faith; being possessed of a spirit for 
great deeds during the stormy period in which his 
lot was cast. In person he was slight, with a coun- 
tenance said to have been “like the face of an 
angel.” In temper he was ardent and passionate, 
rather than judicial or cool. Strong in his likes 
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and dislikes, he was both an inveterate enemy and 
a most loyal friend. In manner he was winning, 
gentle and persuasive, toward those he loved; 
while his denunciations of those he hated rose al- 
most to the point of frenzy. Where he believed, it 
was with all his mind and soul, without a shade of 
doubt or misgiving. Where he disbelieved, it was 
with abhorrence of the error, like that loathing 
which one feels at sight of a venomous reptile. 
His beliefs were dictated, not so much by keen- 
ness of intellectual perception, or by the results of 
calm and cautious reasoning, as by some deeper 
want of his soul, which inclined him to ideas that 
best accorded with this interior sense. 

During the years of his opening manhood this 
young presbyter, Athanasius, was the trusted friend, 
adviser and confidant of his bishop. Alexander 
was not a particularly strong man, and it is proba- 
ble that even at the beginning of the controversy 
between him and his far more subtle and acute 
antagonist, Arius, the bishop leaned much upon 
the counsel and advice of Athanasius. The latter, 
before he was twenty-eight years of age, had written 
two essays that stamped him asa man of note and 
mark. . 

Whether Arius or Alexander first issued the 
challenge to combat which produced such mighty 
results (for the story goes both ways), in either 
case the good and pious bishop, too old for eager 
conflict, must have been roused and encouraged by 
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the young priest who was to him as a spiritual son. 
Arius, being deposed and banished from Alexan- 
der’s jurisdiction for teaching that the Eternal Son 
was subordinate to the Eternal Father, went out 
into the East, a flaming torch of angry resentment 
and outraged reason, to kindle wide conflagrations 
wherever he sojourned. 

It is a curious fact that an age of martyrdom is 
almost certain to be succeeded by an age of con- 
troversy; as if persecution had generated a great 
force in the mind that was braced to resist it, 
which, the outward pressure being removed, could 
only expend itself through intellectual strife. So 
when Constantine ascended the throne as first 
Christian emperor, and the Church had rest from 
a long series of cruel oppresSions, the train was 
already laid for great explosions; and the steel-like 
intellect of Arius, being struck by the bludgeon of 
excommunication, gave out the spark that set 
Christendom ablaze. 

Presently the whole empire was rocking with 
controversy over the questions which Alexander’s 
act had raised, and the sorely perplexed emperor 
had summoned the Council of Nicza to make an 
end of it. In that famous council, Athanasius, 
though not a bishop or even a bishop’s delegate, 
took a prominent part. A young man under thirty, 
holding no important office, he could hardly have 
been allowed this privilege except upon the gen- 
eral understanding that he was the real power be- 
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hind the bishop’s chair in Alexandria, and because, 
having convictions of his own to urge upon that 
august body, he was not a man to be easily si- 
lenced. In him, the skilful reasoning of Arius 
met a force of positive assertion, with or without 
reason, not to be overthrown or undermined; and 
in this tilt of Understanding against Faith the 
former had the worst of the encounter. 

A few months after the council had finished its 
labors and the Nicene Creed had been published 
to the world as the authoritative faith of Christen- 
dom, Alexander died, and Athanasius was chosen 
Bishop of, Alexandria in his place. Then began 
one of. the most memorable contests in history; in 
which it may be fairly said that it was often this 
one man against the world, until, at last, he clearly 
triumphed. The Arian party was too powerful, too 
well entrenched at court, too confident that it had 
reason on its side, to take defeat submissively. 
Athanasius was hardly seated on his episcopal 
throne when formidable plots against him gathered 
to a head, and an imperial edict drove him into 
exile. The Arians were determined to ruin him, 
to destroy his influence, and even, if need be, to 
take his life. 

The story is too long for relation here. Suffice 
it to say that five times he was banished from his 
diocese. Of the forty-eight years of his official 
life, fifteen were spent in exile. Part of the time 
he was hiding in the desert. More than once his 
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life was in peril, and he narrowly escaped a violent 
death. One emperor after another thundered 
against him. Charges as gross as that of murder 
were industriously circulated to his detriment. 
But always the schemes of his enemies fell short of 
their final mark, and again and again, as he re- 
turned to his faithful flock in Alexandria, they 
received him with the liveliest rejoicings. 

What, then, was it all about? What was the 
issue that ran through the length and breadth of 
the Church, to produce one of the’ most exciting 
contests of religious history? 

So far as it was a combat between rival theol- 
ogies, the intellectual differences were so slight as 
to make the turmoil seem, on the face of it, ridicu- 
lous and absurd. The emperor’s opinion was, at 
first, that the questions in dispute were trivial. 
And so they were, regarded only as variations in 
religious belief. The Arian Trinity was, practi- 
cally, one God and two subordinate divine beings. 
But the subordination was only as “one star differ- 
eth from another star in glory,” since Arius 
pleaded for no more than a shade of distinction to 
separate Christ and the Holy Spirit from the 
Father Almighty. The Nicene Trinity was one 
God, embodying in his nature three eternal per- 
sonal distinctions. Schoolmen might wrangle over 
these finely drawn theological definitions. But try 
to imagine the popular mind heating itself to the 
fever-point concerning the settlement of such ques- 
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tions! We may be assured that the contest pre- 
sented itself to the common heart in some deeper 
and far weightier form. 

Fundamentally, I suppose the issue to have been 
between theological opinion and religious feeling; 
and the fact that there was quite as much theologi- 
cal opinion on the one side as on the other does 
not interfere with this view. One party held its 
beliefs to satisfy its reason, the other party found 
opinions to satisfy its heart. The Arian would 
say: “But just think! If God is the Father, and 
Christ is the Son, then the Father must exist 
before the Son. There is no other reasonable view 
to entertain.” To which the adherent of Athana- 
sius could only reply with the assertion, hot from 
his heart: “God was in Christ. Not a piece of 
God; and not even almost the whole of Deity: but 
God was in Christ.” There was really no common 
ground on which these two could argue their differ- 
ences. Indeed, properly speaking, Athanasius did 
not argue at all; he simply declaimed, over and 
over, the deep conviction of his soul, till all the 
world adopted it. 

Athanasius therefore stands to me in history, for 
an overmastering sense of God in human life. It 
must be understood that, in some respects, he was 
far from fulfilling our idea of saintliness. But 
we can deal here only with this single aspect of his 
life and character. Where Arius was speculative 
and disputatious, he was possessed by a great cer- 
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tainty, rooted in his inmost being, and grown to be 
the conviction of his whole life. What was rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, as judged by the canons 
of the understanding, was to him a matter of sec- 
ondary importance. A mighty affirmation rose 
within him, like a commanding sense of duty, and 
for him, logical processes could add to that no cer- 
titude whatever. He spoke, not what he had de- 
duced at the end of a chain of reasoning, but what 
he felt to be true, as much as he felt the truth of 
his own existence. When he insisted that Christ 
must be “very God of very God,” he was by no 
means giving his mind to make a consistent theory, 
either of the facts of the gospel narrative, or of 
the divine personality. He was simply giving 
utterance, as against those who were looking at the 
problem chiefly in a speculative way, to his inborn 
sense of the presence of Deity in the life of the 
world. 

It is true that the battle only seemed to concern 
the rank that should be assigned to Christ. But 
when one finds a trained scholar of the present day 
speaking, again and again, of the incarnation of 
Deity in Christ as a “unique” fact in human his- 
tory; and then summing up the significance of this 
great doctrine by saying that “the human soul is 
capacious of God,” there is a hint that others 
before him may have seen a divine humanity 
through Christ more clearly than we are wont to 
suppose. 
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For one, I cannot imagine or understand how 
the sole question, whether or not God has ap- 
peared in this one mortal form, should so have en- 
grossed the world’s attention. God iz man is, and 
must have been then, the real question at stake. 
Consciously or unconsciously, this, I think, was in 
the mind of Athanasius, when he committed his 
life to the affirmation, “God was in Christ,” and 
would submit to no qualification. 

Here then was something more than a great 
intellect,— even a great soul; all its unconscious 
depths filled with a living faith in the presence of 
God among men. And that prevailed; as religion 
will always, in the end, prevail against philosophy; 
because, in brief, religion is itself a part of the 
very life, while philosophy is only a secondary prod- 
uct of the life. 

Seldom has the test been made more plainly 
or triumphantly. So far as argument went, the 
Arians were able, undoubtedly, to state their case 
to the average mind most convincingly. They 
were strong in scholarship, strong in official place 
and power; and successive emperors were easily 
moulded to their will. But Athanasius spoke out 
of the deeps of his own soul, to the deeps in the 
soul of mankind. He hada sense of God in man, 
as truly as the eye has a sense of light in the dia- 
mond; and he made the world listen to him, at 
length, because his was a real conviction. 
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AUGUSTINE, 


Just after the middle of this same fourth century, 
and before Athanasius had finished his labors, in 
another province on the northern coast of Africa 
another very remarkable man first saw the light of 
day. In Numidia, in the year 354, a pious Chris- 
tian woman, who has been made famous through 
later ages by the great fame of her son, gave birth 
to oné who came to be known as the greatest of the 
Fathers of the Church. The father of Augustine 
was a pagan, and thus, though there was no relig- 
ious quarrel in the household, the son’s life was, 
from the first, shaped by opposing influences. His 
mother, Monica, wished him to become a Christian 
and enter the Church. His father was ambitious 
that he should have the best training of the Roman 
schools, and that he should adopt the profession of 
a rhetorician. 

All through his boyhood and youth the father’s 
influence prevailed. At Carthage, and elsewhere, 
he received such training as the age could afford, 
and grew up a youth of promise, who impressed his 
friends as one having a high career before him. 
In character, so far as we can learn, he was brill- . 
iant rather than profound; a quick and generous 
soul; ardent, affectionate, passionate; and easily 
swayed by his feelings. 

Two things are noteworthy in his younger. life: 
first, his sensual indulgences; and, secondly, some 
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deep want of his nature, which he was not able to 
satisfy. How deeply he became involved in sins 
of the flesh it is not easy to say. His later ex- 
pressions of horror and dismay concerning his early 
life might deceive us into thinking him worse 
than he really was. It was a profligate age; but 
Augustine did not plunge into all the excesses of 
his student companions. Probably many a young 
man of reputable family who is engaged at the 
present time in “sowing his wild oats” is guilty of 
worse sins than he ever committed. But, outside 
the hours devoted to his intellectual training, he 
certainly lived a life of idle pleasure, and held but 
loose rein over his riotous desires. 

Yet there was a part of his nature that always 
cried out within him, like a starved animal for 
food. None of his pleasures satisfied him, even 
for the moment. The problem of his life was un- 
solved, and he could not let it rest. He sought in 
various philosophies the missing clew to the secret 
that he wished to uncover; and at last thought he 
had found it in the doctrines of the Manichzeans, 
—a curious compound of Alexandrine speculation 
with the ancient Persian Dualism. If Augustine 
had had any special claim to profoundness of 
thought, the fact that he was caught, for a while, 
in this shallow eddy of belief would be difficult to 
explain. But his life is marked by the depth and 
intensity of his religious feeling, in much greater 
degree than by the force of his intellectual teach- 
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ings. It was probably the discipline of the Mani- 
cheeans, which held him for a time, rather than 
their creed; just as, at the present time, that phi- 
losophy called Christian Science attracts many 
minds by the splendid way in which some of its 
devotees live up to their professions. 

The character of Augustine is still more clearly 
revealed to us in the method of his conversion. 
It was at Milan, whither he had come at the age 
of thirty-one to perform the duties of a professor- 
ship to which he had been appointed. He was 
already an orator of some note, and, his lectures 
being well attended, he was, in every outward way, 
sufficiently prosperous. Curiosity led him often to 
the cathedral to hear Bishop Ambrose preach. An 
orator himself, he was interested in making a study 
of the bishop’s eloquence. Ambrose seems to 
have charmed him as a man, but not much as a 
Christian. The matter of the discourses obtained 
no deep hold on his mind, and the effect was only 
to loosen still farther his already weakening attach- 
ment to the Manichzans. It was, at last, a narra- 
tive of personal experience that turned the tide of 
his life, and gave it a channel through which it 
thenceforth flowed with enormous energy 

A friend had been telling him of two young men 
who were converted by reading the life of St. 
Anthony, and of the peace and joy they had realized 
in consequence. The story entered into the soul 
of Augustine, and kindled there an agitation that 
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he could not control. His emotion rose to such a 
height that he rushed from his house, threw him- 
self upon the ground under a tree in his garden, 
and burst into a very tempest of weeping. He 
prayed, in broken words, that he also might be 
relieved from the burden of his sins, and admitted 
into heavenly peace. Suddenly he seemed to hear 
the yoice of a child, bidding him “take and read.” 
He arose and opened a copy of St. Paul’s Epistles 
lying near at hand, when his eye fell upon the 
words, “Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh to satisfy its lusts.” 
“Instantly,” he says, “a calm light entered my 
heart, and all the darkness of doubt passed away.” 

Other instances of the man’s susceptibility to 
great waves of feeling might be adduced, though 
there is here no time to notice them. Suffice it to 
say that, after a time, and after he was again and 
again shaken by storms of emotion, the office of 
Bishop of Hippo Regius, the chief city of his 
native province, was thrust upon him. And here 
he continued, to his life’s end, a most indefati- 
gable worker in the Christian cause. 

The catalogue of Augustine’s literary produc- 
tions is simply stupendous. He was one of the 
most prolific writers of all ages, no fewer than 
upwards of four hundred books having come from 
his pen. But among them all his “Confessions” — 
is the one work of vital interest. Here the man 
lays bare to us his inmost soul, and here we find the 
secret of what he was and what he did. 
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That he profoundly influenced the course of 
Christian thought is undeniable. But it was the 
character of the man, rather than the character of 
the thought, that made its mark upon the age. 
Here was a full, rich, intense and impetuous tide 
of life; and it is more and deeper life that men are 
continually seeking. The cold logic of a passion- 
less mind does not much attract them, howeveg per- 
fect it may be. The opinions of one who has visi- 
bly walked with God, although, as opinions, they 
may be of questionable value, men will easily adopt. 
Augustine spoke as a witness of the spirit; and, to 
such, a listening world will always lend its ear. 

Continually sounding through his “ Confessions,” 
and indeed through all his most characteristic writ- 
ings, there is one deep note that, above all others, 
has communicated itself to the Christian conscious- 
ness. It was his sense of the exceeding sinfulness 
of man’s corrupt desires. More than any theory 
of evil, or of its influence upon human destiny, this 
was a revulsion of: the man’s whole being from the 
blackness and the horror of all unbridled lust. 
Among the Manichzans he had been taught to 
think, or had allowed himself to think, that evil 
existed in the nature of things, and that man was 
its helpless victim. With his conversion the con- 
viction awoke in his mind that the evil was in his 
. own heart, not in the heavens above him; and he 
plucked it out and cast it from him, as one would 
throw off a serpent that had crept into his bosom, 
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never to think of it afterward without a shudder of 
disgust. 

Athanasius’s vision of “the man from heaven” 
Augustine also shared, and in his “City of God” 
he has given evidence that his heart was strongly 
drawn by the beauty of the divine life. But, still 
more, he looked down into the dark depths of man’s 
nature that are unlighted and unwarmed by the 
divine love, and what he saw led him to prostrate 
himself in deepest abasement before his Maker, 
both for himself and for his kind. The heart of 
Athanasius longed for God; the God who had 
looked upon his children “with the pity of a man.” 
The heart of Augustine also longed for God; but 
he felt more strongly the piteous and awful specta- 
cle of a world “dead in trespasses and sins.” 

“Narrow is the home of my soul,” he exclaims, 
“that Thou shouldst come to it; may it be ex- 
panded by Thee! It is ruinous; restore it. It has 
much to offend Thine eyes; I confess and know it. 
But who shall cleanse it, or to whom shall I cry 
but Thee, “Cleanse me, O Lord, from=my secret 
faults; keep back Thy servant also from presump- 
tuous sins’?” 

Well would it have been for the world if these 
great movements of the Spirit had not attempted 
to clothe themselves in formal doctrines. As a 
theologian, Augustine must stand sponsor for the 
dogmas of Predestination and Total Depravity, 
which have gone far to eclipse, not only the gayety, 
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but the hope of nations. However, it is with the 
power of the man’s spirit that we are now chiefly 
concerned, and that was beyond measurement. 

In him we find vividly illustrated one of those 
elements of the religious life springing out of the 
human heart, which have made it a resistless force. 
A hatred of evil is the reverse side of the love of 
goodness; and no mind can strongly aspire to 
heaven without raging somewhat against its own 
lower tendencies that hold it back. When that 
sense of the wickedness and wretchedness of all 
human life apart from God becomes a mental energy 
as absorbing as an Indian’s burning thirst for 
revenge, you have a force sure to produce mighty 
results. 


BERNARD. 


And now, for an illustration of one more ele- 
ment of the religious life, we will step from the 
fourth to the beginning of the twelfth century. I 
choose the life of St. Bernard, partly, as I have 
said, because his name and his story are somewhat 
familiar to popular thought, and, still more, be- 
cause it is instructive to find the influences that 
Athanasius and Augustine represent so wonder- 
fully fruitful after many succeeding generations 
have passed away. 

The soul of man, beholding on one hand the 
heights of heavenly blessedness, and on the other 
a yawning pit of infamy and despair into which its 
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baser instincts seem to be dragging it down, will 
strike sometimes, with all a madman’s fury, at 
many of the dearest gratifications of its own heart. 
Self-sacrifice becomes its passion, even its joy; 
and the more its pinched and suffering wants com- 
plain, the more does it rejoice in the belief that it 
is purchasing its liberty. The rigid drill of ascet- 
icism, practised by the religious orders, was the 
natural outcome of the life and faith of the early 
Church. What mingled results of good and evil 
came from these monastic establishments we cannot 
pause to consider; but the story of their rapid 
growth in the West, from the time when Athana- 
sius first brought to Rome the seed of Eastern 
Monachism to the opening of the Reformation, is 
a great history by itself. 

Among all the notable monks whose names are 
interwoven with the history of Europe there is ° 
none, perhaps, more interesting than Bernard of 
Clairvaux; in whose day the great religious houses 
may be said to have reached the culmination of 
their growth and power. It speaks much for a man 
when he is able to command the allegiance of the 
members of his own household in any such path as 
Bernard had marked out for himself. Four brothers 
he drew after him, away from a military career, 
into the shades of the cloister; where they took 
the vow of poverty and obedience. Indeed it is 
said that at his approach “mothers hid their sons, 
wives their husbands, companions their friends,” 
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to keep them from being drawn after him to his 
favorite life. 

He himself joined the monastery of Citeaux, 
which was famed for the severity of its discipline. 
Here, outdoing all the prescribed rules of his 
order, he treated his body as if it were his most 
implacable foe,— taking no more food than would 
just suffice to keep him from fainting, and sleeping 
only when exhausted nature could no longer. be 
kept awake. 

At the end of two years, being then only twenty- 
four years of age, Bernard was chosen by his abbot 
to lead forth a colony for the establishment of a 
new monastery. Some ninety miles north of the 
parent house the young abbot led his little com- 
pany of twelve monks, into the valley of Clairvaux, 
then almost an unbroken wilderness, and of evil 
«repute through many acts of lawlessness that had 
been committed there. Literally, this small band 
possessed nothing, save a few tools, a slender stock 
of coarse grain, and the poor clothes in which they 
stood. 

Their first task was to rear for themselves a rude 
shelter from the elements. Their food was a 
coarse bread made of beans and barley, with a de- 
coction of beech-leaves for broth. So poor were 
they that, again and again, they were reduced to 
the verge of starvation. They were all the time 
familiar with the pinch of hunger and cold, yet no 
frost or fatigue could chill the fervor of their de- 
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votion. This was the self-imposed discipline of a 
man who had been reared in such luxury as that 
age afforded, and who afterward arose to such 
power that kings were glad to do his bidding. 

The fame of his holy life was easily spread 
abroad; though there is no real ground for the 
charge (which in fact was never made) that Ber- 
nard calculated upon this as the door to his ambi- 
tion. As opportunities opened to him, he threw 
himself into them in the same devoted spirit of 
self-sacrifice. He sought and took for himself no 
rewards whatever; but at the height of his fame 
remained the poor abbot of the poor monastery 
of Clairvaux. He it was who brought Western 
Europe to the aid of a fugitive and helpless 
pope, and drove a usurper from St. Peter’s chair. 
Though he could not uproot the corruptions that 
had fastened upon the Church, he cut them down 
like a crop of thistles, and during his lifetime 
held them in check. He wrote to the sovereign 
pontiff: “There is but one voice among our faith- 
ful bishops: it declares that justice is vanishing 
from the Church; that a bishop can no longer re- 
dress wrongs, nor chastise iniquity, however great, 
even in his own diocese. And the blame of all 
this they lay on you and the Roman court. What 
they ordain aright, you annul; what they justly 
abolish, that you re-establish.” The man who 
could speak like that to the head of Christendom 
was surely about his Father’s business. Such was 
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his personal influence that a man of far greater in- 
tellectual skill than he, the brilliant Abelard, did 
not dare meet him in debate on disputed points 
of doctrine; but withdrew from the combat without 
striking a blow, to be thenceforth broken and dis- 
credited. Bernard was the real creator of the Sec- 
ond Crusade, as Peter the Hermit was of the First; 
and his task was the harder, because men then 
knew something of the undertaking to which they 
were committing themselves. These are only some 
of the more striking instances in which this man 
of feeble frame, who had undermined his physical 
constitution by systematic abuse, exercised wide 
command over the life of his time. 

During his later years, it is said that “his body 
was worn to a shadow by his fasting and labors.” 
“Still, to the last, with failing strength, sleepless, 
unable to take solid food, with limbs swollen and 
feeble, his spirit was unconquerable.” “When- 
ever a great necessity called him forth, his mind 
conquered all his bodily infirmities; he was en- 
dowed with strength, and to the astonishment of all 
who saw him he could surpass even robust men in 
his endurance of fatigue.” 

So did one man of an earlier age construe and 
practise Christ’s precept, “He that loseth his life 
shall save it.” And here again, we must see 
something more than a deliberate, calculated attack 
upon those desires of the flesh that make no part of 
the immortal nature. This is not a cool, stoical 
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self-restraint; it is a fiery, vindictive, even fren- 
zied assault upon what is supposed to be the citadel 
of sin. 

In our modern world, the Jesuit, as his image 
stands in the popular mind at least, cramps his 
nature into set moulds as methodically as a Chinese 
mother deforms the feet of her babe. So did never 
the true monk, in the great days of the Church. 
Bernard was a fanatic, if you will; certainly there 
seems to have been a tinge of madness in his relig- 
ious zeal. But his life was spent in a white heat 
of feeling, not in works planned by a dead or life- 
less heart. | 

The wild animal, whose foot has been caught in 
a trap, will sometimes, with its own teeth, gnaw 
off that imprisoned member, to set itself at liberty. 
So when men have seen, just above and beyond 
them, the “glorious liberty of the children of God,” 
but have felt themselves caught and held by their 
entanglements with earth, what wonder that they 
also should have turned to rend and tear their own 
life, in the desperate effort to be free! 

By some such figure as this we must try to un- 
derstand the slow self-murder practised by a man 
like Bernard of Clairvaux. In him we find self- 
sacrifice prompted by a deep instinct and necessity 
of his being. He entered upon it as martyrs went 
to the stake, with a light of eager joy in his eyes, 
and songs of thanksgiving upon his lips. That 
cannot be the case when the will only holds men up 
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to a hard and cruel task. There must be a stronger 
movement of the life itself, bent in this direction, 
like that excitement of battle which swallows up 
all fear. Then, and then only, have we the self- 
sacrifice which is a vital part of the spirit of relig- 
ion. 


In all these examples there is, without doubt, 
something volcanic and explosive in the religious 
spirit, which renders it not an unmixed blessing. 
Indeed, it would not be difficult, by selecting a 
sufficient number of the darker pages of religious 
history, to seem to prove that religion has been the 
world’s greatest curse. But the fearful devastating 
power of a thunderbolt constitutes no valid argu- 
ment against the electric telegraph. That these 
great powers of the soul, breaking forth here and 
there in blinding flashes, have left the earth 
marked and scarred where they have spent their 
fury, only shows what immeasurable energy they 
possess, and what new possibilities lie before us, 
if they can be tamed and harnessed to life’s daily 
tasks. 

We do not desire to model our characters alto- 
gether upon patterns wherein the elements of being 
have produced such fierce, tumultuous upheavals. 
We will, instead, look up to him in whose soul a 
more perfect blending of the mighty forces of the 
spirit produced that heavenly peace which passeth 
understanding. But, as the prism separates the 
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rays of light, and shows us the colors of which our 
pure sunshine is composed, so through the strifes 
and tumults of the past we behold, here and there, 
the separate attributes that enter into the supreme 
and perfect mind of Christ. These, it is our prob- 
lem to combine as best we may; to unloose from 
the depths of our hearts where they too much re- 
main voiceless and impotent, and to use as the 
inspiration of our conscious will and endeavor. 

The three elements of spiritual life here named 
and illustrated by no means exhaust the capacities 
of the soul; but they may be called indispensable 
to vital religion, in all ages. They wrought a great 
work in the days of the early Church, but those 
centuries had no monopoly of them; for they are 
universal in the heart of man. We may choose 
three sentences, from the Hebrew Psalms, which 
embody them, and through which they breathe as 
sweet and plaintive a melody as any ever awakened 
in human speech: 


“My heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God.” 

‘‘ Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me so that I am not 
able to look up.” 

“ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 


These are forever the great refrains that ring 
through the chambers of the soul where religion 
dwells. Aspiration, penitence, sacrifice; such are 
the constant themes of spiritual meditation and 
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devotion, which must find expression through wor- 
ship to make that a vital exercise for the soul. 
Thanksgiving is good, but religion can no more 
live on that alone than a bird can fly on one wing. 

Life is a compound of great tragedies and ecsta- 
sies; and who, that has felt any thrill of the infinite 
hope born of our love and fear, does not cry out 
with St. Augustine: 


“Too late I have known thee, O ancient truth! Too late 
I have loved thee, O ancient beauty! Thou wast near me, and 
I departed from thee ‘to feed my hunger on the husks of 
swine.’ But thou hast mercifully called, and hast pierced my 
deafness; thou hast enlightened my understanding; and hav- 
ing tasted how sweet thou art, O Lord! ‘as the hart panteth 
after the fountains of waters, so doth my soul thirst after thee, 
my God.’” 


THE SPIRIT OF GERMAN MYSTICISM. 





THE SPIRIT OF GERMAN MYSTICISM. 


BY LEWIS G. WILSON. 


Tue thirteenth century is said to have been 
“like the coming of Spring after a long Winter.” 
It brought to Central Europe, and as far south 
as Florence and Siena, a new type of beauty, 
which found expression not only in cathedral, cam- 
panile, and duomo, but in barns, gateways and 
domestic lodges as well. It all arose from a dark 
and turbulent past, and it all came from those 
nameless longings of the human soul to acknowl- 
edge, by some fitting symbol, its spiritual su- 
premacy over time and sense. And it was accom- 
plished by reasonable, painstaking and patient 
effort to embody truth, utility, joy and aspiration. 

If the astronomer, by studying the perturbations 
of a given planet, can locate a hitherto unseen and 
unknown sphere, so too’ the scientific historian, 
observing the rise and gradual development of 
Gothic architecture, might well promise himself 
that sooner or later he would find, not far away, a 
spiritual literature which would inevitably flow from 
the same qualities of human nature, refined and 
emancipated from the limitations of ordinary social, 
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political and ecclesiastical life. He might go still 
further than this, and remark that zw/exz he found it 
it would contain the elements of strength which are 
manifested in Nature, and doubtless, too, the ele- 
ments of weakness inseparable from any outward 
expression of inward, spiritual emotion. He would 
predict the literature which is not born of labor but 
of growth. It would appear mystical because un- 
scientific; it would appear illogical because vital. 
It would be glorious because spontaneous and irre- 
sistible. It would be free from any evidence of 
brain-racking effort and laborious experiment and 
failure—the proof-marks of premature souls and 
narrow minds. Such works would not be litera- 
ture for the sake of literature, at all, but the nat- 
ural efflorescence of devout living, free from any 
studied method, or apology, or lack of confidence, 
or want of strength —free, spontaneous, and sug- 
gestive of inexhaustible spiritual resource. 

The vestiges we possess of the German Mysti- 
cism of the fourteenth and first part of the fifteenth 
centuries fulfil these conditions. As mere litera- 
ture it is of slight account. But it indicates a 
type of mind which has asserted itself from time 
immemorial — generally reaching full expression 
at the consummation of some age, or period of 
human advancement; at such moments, one might 
say, as when the resources of a given mental habit 
are exhausted for the time, and a new interpreta- 
tion of life is approaching. Its great excellence 
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consists in this, namely, that it ever persists. 
Great systems of thought — revelations, solutions 
of life and the world and the future — have their 
day and pass out of existence; but, in its essential 
features, Mysticism — whether it be expressed by 
Isaiah, Jesus, Paul, Dionysius, Tauler, Thomas 4 
Kempis, or Fénelon—abides almost unchanged, 
except in the phraseology of its presentation. It 
is always and everywhere this, namely, “In God 
we live and move and have our being.” 

In order to reach at once those practical con- 
siderations which urged to this series of papers, it 
will be necessary for us to dispense with all but a 
bare mention of such historical and biographical 
details as will enable us to see clearly the particu- 
lar period with which we have to deal. 

The fourteenth century, which period includes 
the greater part of what is called German Mysti- 
cism, was a century full to repletion of endings 
and beginnings,— fragments of past and premoni- 
tions of future greatness. It seems to have been 
a century forced into the confluence of two great 
streams of human energy and achievement. Within 
the vortex thus formed can be discerned the shat- 
tered images of all that was good and all that was 
evil, but no complete consummation of either good 
or evil. The thirteenth century, in the extermina- 
tion of the Albigenses, witnessed the first deliberate 
effort of Rome to eradicate heresy; but that effort 
did not find full expression—as in the appoint- 
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ment of Thomas de Torquemada as president of the 
Holy Office—until after the fourteenth century 
had long since been spent, namely, until 1484. 
The Crusades were ended in 1291, and all Europe 
filled with indefinite and restless longings for a 
new social order and a broader and more universal 
human fellowship; but we do not find as yet a 
master mind capable of gathering up the vast ac- 
cumulation of disjointed and unrelated facts and 
fancies which have been brought from everywhere 
and dropped everywhere, and of so classifying them 
as to mark out an orderly method of human prog- 
ress. Roger Bacon has come and gone before the 
facts have been gathered; and the age of Francis 
Bacon is two hundred years away. The scientific 
habit of mind is really to appear four centuries 
later. 

But one great spectacle presents itself clearly. 
The reign of Aristotle is on the wane, for William 
of Ockham has turned the attention of the specula- 
tive world in the direction of natural inquiry and 
experience, and the great preachers have begun to 
preach in the vernacular. The schoolmen are pass- 
ing away. Less time can be devoted by scholars 
to what Carlyle has characterized as “their pil- 
grimage towards Truth; the faithfullest endeavor, 
incessant unwearied motion, often great natural 
vigor; only no progress; nothing but antic feats of 
one limb poised against the other; there they 
balanced, somersetted, and made postures; at best 
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gyrated swiftly, with some pleasure, like spinning 
dervishes, and ended where they began.” 

All this activity of the human mind, dissipated 
in endless disputations with no practical results, 
gives evidence of some great disproportion between 
the opportunities and the intellectual forces of the 
time. With few books and “scant variety of ma-. 
terial” for thought; with clumsy facilities of in- 
tercourse and a great lack of any practical applica- 
tion of thought to the social needs of the time, the 
intellectual world had been confined to the monas- 
tery and the college. 

But in the fourteenth century these conditions 
began to be greatly modified — largely through the 
influence of the Crusades and the great Commer- 
cial Associations for the protection of merchandise, 
‘like the Hanseatic and Lombard Leagues. The 
new order of society (aided by such instrumentali- 
ties as the invention of the magnetic needle and the 
use of gunpowder) was suggested and really begun 
in the fourteenth century; but it was not until the 
next century was well under way that any great 
advantages to the people in general were realized. 
“Dear children,” said Tauler, in nis most memo- 
rable sermon, preached in the early part of the four- 
teenth century: “it may be now two years or more 
since I last preached. I spoke to you then of four- 
and-twenty articles, and it was my custom to speak 
much Latin and to make many quotations; but I 
intend to do so no more, but if I wish to talk Latin, 
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I will do so when the learned are present, who can 
understand it.” This declaration of the greatest 
Mystic of this period marks an epoch in the history 
of the Christian pulpit. Religion is no longer to 
rest in the monopoly of the priesthood. Now, the 
pedantry of the schoolmen and their disciples in 
gowns has lost its dignity. The common people 
are beginning to think for themselves, and out of 
the common human heart there are soon to flow the 
great streams of moral and spiritual energy whose 
forces will increase until the Reformation. Lay- 
men began to speak to improvised congregations in 
the squares and streets of the cities, and many of 
them gained great distinction for their piety and 
for the marvelous force of their homilies. Socie- 
ties, such as the Friends of God, basing their title 
and their religious claims upon the text, “No 
longer do I call you servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his Lord doeth; but I have called 
you friends, for all things that I heard from my 
Father I have made known unto you”; and the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, whose fellowship con- 
tained many a demented enthusiast who believed in 
the most exaggerated type of pantheism,— began 
now to be formed and to dominate the passions of 
vast multitudes of people. It is impossible here 
to mention, not to say describe, the numerous lay 
societies, holding beliefs ranging all the way from 
the calmest rationalism to the most extravagant 
pietism, which were formed at this period. Books 
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and manuscripts written in the mother tongue were 
passed, sometimes openly and sometimes secretly, 
from hand to hand, and eagerly read. In such 
cities as Strasburg, Cologne and Basle, it was not 
uncommon for the shoemaker to leave his bench, 
the blacksmith his forge, the merchant his desk, 
renounce all his earthly possessions, and go forth 
as a leader or teacher of some religious order whose 
members, both men and women, were to be found 
on every hand. One discerns in such tendencies as 
these the sure approach of the individual in Church 
and State. Indeed, even so early as the latter part 
of the thirteenth century, we distinctly hear those 
plaintive utterances of religious and political dis- 
content which are to become more and more audible 
and impressive until the thunders of the Lutheran 
Reformation shake all Europe in 1517. 

In the century with which we have to deal these 
protests against the corruptions of the Church had 
become bold and outspoken, and had already at- 
tracted the attention of the dissolute “Holy See.” 
In Strasburg, in 1335, a synod was convened by 
Bishop Berthold for the purpose of removing abuses, 
and in thé statutes there passed we get an excellent 
picture of certain ranks of the clergy. They neg- 
lected their duties, exacted preposterous fees at the 
confessional, alienated the property of the Church 
to laymen, and borrowed money at high interest to 
satisfy the demands of inordinate ostentation and 
pleasure. The bishop complained that “instead of 
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going about clad with due decorum in the proper 
priestly garb, they allowed their hair to grow long 
in order to conceal the tonsure, wore boots of red, 
yellow and green, and adorned their coats with 
gold-lace and gay ribbons; that they strutted about 
in the streets equipped with rapiers and swords, 
attended tournaments, frequented the public taverns, 
and were most jovial of boon companions at the 
drinking-bouts of the laymen. In some of the more 
wealthy nunneries, too, things had come to such a 
pitch that the ladies dressed magnificently, took 
part in the amusements of the tournaments, and 
even danced with laymen in their taverns.” 

But, in this hasty and necessarily meagre glimpse 
of the time, we are bound to notice the greatest of 
all the trying conditions which confused and dis- 
tracted the masses. It was the anomalous relation 
of Church and State. It was during the period of 
the rival: emperors. “On the 25th November, 
1314, Frederick of Austria and Louis of Bavaria 
were both crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, and a deso- 
lating warfare ensued for eight years, leaving Fred- 
erick prisoner in the hands of Louis.” The greater 
part of the clergy, including the Bishop: of Stras- 
burg, favored Frederick, who was also the favorite 
of the pope; whereas Louis was befriended and 
acknowledged by the influential citizens and the 
people generally —a position which was even more 
universally confirmed when, in 1324, it was known 
that the pope desired to depose Louis and raise the 
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King of France to the throne. The people rallied 
around their brave king, and, in so doing, began to 
learn the habit of defying the Romish See. Then 
followed the famous interdict which forbade the 
clergy to administer the sacraments and absolution 
to any one who confessed allegiance to Louis. 

I mention thus briefly these important historic 
facts, for it was out of the midst of such religious 
and political confusion that there arose the preachers 
and the literature of German Mysticism. It was a 
period when men began to attempt a direct interpre- 
tation of human experience and the Bible without 
reference to the Church, or even, in many cases, 
to authority or precedent of any sort. This, many 
of them were compelled to do, for the guiding and 
hitherto responsible sources of religious thought 
and spiritual culture were withdrawn and they were 
obliged to resort to their own powers of spiritual 
insight. 

Human experience, on the one hand, is intensely 
profound and complicated; and, on the other hand, 
the ability of the human mind to interpret it is 
exceedingly limited. It is, therefore, not at all sur- 
prising (though unfortunate for our prejudices) 
that we should find those of this period, whose name 
is legion,— dreamers, visionaries, seers, secresses, 
clairvoyants, pantheists and fatalists of the crudest 
type,— who have all been included by historians 
within the ranks of the German Mystics. Many 
of them lived before, and many contemporaneously 
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with, the greater names which we are to consider. 
Some of them professed to have transcended all the 
laws of society, Church and State; some identified 
their merest impulses with the will of God; some 
of them were Perfectionists to the extent of believ- 
ing themselves incapable of error or evil; some had 
angels to wait upon them; some of them had 
beatific visions of the eleven thousand virgins; 
some of them had the gift of tongues and could 
foretell future events, and were sought out by no- 
bles and prelates to locate lost property and fore- 
stall the processes of time. Some cured diseases 
by the laying on of hands and by prayer and by 
the repetition of magic formule; some of them 
saw salvation through knowledge and many through 
ignorance. All this is unfortunate, on the whole, 
because it invests the word Mystictsm with all sorts 
of unfavorable impressions, and we are apt to ap- 
proach those writings which have been preserved 
to us—many of them filled with the truest and 
most invigorating spirituality — with preconceived — 
notions of vagueness, impracticability and weakness. 

These unhappy impressions have much to justify 
them. In the productions of the wisest and purest 
of the Mystics, along with great treasures of ex- 
alted spiritual suggestion (such was their training 
and their unreal conception of the earth and man 
upon it) there are constant deviations into realms 
of mere sacerdotalism and dogmatic theology. In 
Eckhart, Tauler, .Ruysbroek, Nicholas, Merswin, 
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Suso; in the “Theologia Germanica,” and even 
in the midst of the serene simplicity and grandeur 
of the “Imitation,” we are constantly coming upon 
passages that transcend common sense, bordering 
upon the dubious regions of religious frenzy, or 
that refer to a monasticism or a scholasticism for 
which we have no appreciation and no sympathy. 
But we must remember that below all these appear- 
ances the spirit which animated the Mystics was 
deep and genuine —a spirit which was so sincere, 
so fervent, so loyal to that Eternal Spirit in which 
they lived and moved and had their being, that they 
were willing to undergo any and every trial, any 
and every sort of self-renunciation and persecution, 
rather than to obstruct or vitiate the divine Will. 

This being true it becomes us to seek, in reading 
the writings of the Mystics, their spirit rather than 
their misconceptions; their depth and warmth 
rather than their hallucinations. If we read them 
as we read poetry in the realm of pure literature, 
or the psalms of the Bible,— more to be zuspired 
than taught,— we shall read them aright. When, 
for instance, we read, 


“For in the time of trouble he shall hide me in his 
pavilion: 

“In the secret place of his tabernacle shall he hide me; he 
shall set me upon a rock. 

“ Therefore will I offer in his tabernacle sacrifices of joy,” 


we are not troubled by the outgrown theology that 
made such Oriental symbolism possible, but we 
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are “sustained and soothed by an unfaltering 
trust.” 
Now, too, when we read: 


“ For when God will draw us up to something higher, that 
is, to an w¢ter loss and forsaking of our own things, spiritual 
and natural, and withdraweth his comfort and sweetness from 
us, we faint and are troubled, and can in no wise bring our 
minds to it; and we forget God and neglect holy exercises, 
and fancy we are lost forever. This is a great error and a bad 
sign”: 


when, I say, we read this it seems scarcely neces- 
sary to mentally discuss the Mystic idea of cleav- 
age between what is spiritual and what is natural, 
or to contemplate the pietistic “holy exercises” 
which we regard as artificial and superstitious. It 
was out of such beliefs and practices that the possi- 
bility arose of enforcing, in such an abandonment 
of devotion, the great truth so little appreciated 
to-day in practical life, that “whosoever would save 
his life must lose it.” 

With the Mystics the spirit was everything and 
the letter was nothing. Their precepts, proverbs 
and clear declarations of ethical and religious truth, 
as truth, were zzczdental, and not the main object of 
their discourses. They mainly aimed to quicken 
the spirit and fill it with the spirit of God, and zhus 
to absolve it of all bitterness and wrath. Eckhart is 
often carried into ecstatic contemplation in his 
discourses, where he seems to forget that his 
hearers are common people, very near to the hum- 
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drum realities of life; but Tauler, especially after 
his illumination, is wondrously simple, direct and 
practical. Suso and Ruysbroek are both often 
unintelligible, believing in signs and wonders to 
excess. The former was distinguished for the 
“poetical and figurative tone of his writings: and 
the latter professed that he ‘never wrote a word 
except by inspiration of the Holy Spirit and in the 
especial presence of the Divine Trinity’; and it is 
related that, when he found the influence of the 
divine grace strong upon him, he used to retire to 
write in the depths of the wood, where his canons, 
uneasy at his long absence, once found him sur- 
rounded by a supernatural light, imperfectly con- 
scious, but ‘inebriated by the glow of the divine 
sweetness.’” 


ECKHART. 


In Eckhart we find the first really great German 
Mystic. And I think we may say that, just as Paul 
formed the bridge between the schools of Jewish 
and Grecian speculation and the spirit of the free- 
dom of those who are no longer under the law, so 
the teachings of Eckhart seem to span that deep gulf 
which separated the schoolmen from the philosophy 
of practical experience and righteousness. Like 
most of the more learned Mystics, Eckhart was a 
member of the Dominican Brotherhood. He was 
at one time a professor in the convent of St. Jacques 
‘in Paris, and was said by Abbot Trithemius to be 
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“the most learned scholar of his time in the Aris- 
totelian philosophy.” In 1304 he became provin- 
cial of his order in Saxony, and resided in Cologne. 
Here the abuses of the clergy were very pronounced, 
and to the task of general reformation and improve- 
ment he zealously gave himself. In the preach- 
ing of this great Mystic we find a rare and interest- 
ing intermingling of speculations and experiences, 
theoretical and practical reflections, prophetic and 
philosophic suggestion — prose and poetry. Like 
Tauler, he was an earnest adherent of the Church, 
and much of his preaching was in the vernacular. 
He often soared to such expositions of Scripture 
as to amaze his hearers and arouse the suspicions 
of the Church, and in 1329 his writings were con- 
_ demned in a papal bull,— after which very little is 
known of him. 

As showing the range of Eckhart’s preaching, 
which, I repeat, spanned the gulf between scholas- 
ticism and the new type of practical thought, two 
short specimens must suffice. Speaking of hell, he 
said, — 


“It is a question what burns in hell. The masters com- 
monly say self-will. But I say of a truth that Nought burns in 
hell. Whereof mark this likeness. Were you to take a burn- 
ing coal and lay it on my hand, if I were to say that the coal 
burnt my hand, I should do it a great injustice. Strictly 
speaking, what burns me is Nought; for the coal has some- 
thing in it which my hand has not. See, it is this same JVo¢ 
which burns me. If my hand possessed all the essence and 
qualities of a coal, it would have altogether the nature of fire ; 
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and then, if you were to throw all the fire that ever burnt upon 
my hand, it would not give me pain. In like manner, I say, 
if God and those who are in the light of his countenance have 
ought of true blessedness which those have not who are sep- 
arated from God, it is that same Not which tortures the souls 
that are in hell, more than any fire, or than any self-will.” 


Again, as showing the more direct and forcible 
phase of his preaching: 


“ He who serveth God with fear, it is good; he who serveth 
him with love, it is better; but he who zz fear can love, that is 
the best of all. That aman should have a life of quiet or rest 
in God is good, that a man should lead a painful life in pa- 
tience is better, but that a man should have rest in a painful 
life is best of all. Whether a man walk out in the fields 
and say his prayers, and feel God’s presence, or whether he 
be in the church and feel God’s presence, does he perceive 
him any the better because he is in a A/ace of rest? If he do, 
it comes from his own infirmity; the difference is not on God's 
side, for God is in all things and places alike, and is ever alike 
ready to give himself to us, in so far as we are able to receive 
him; and de knows God aright who sees him in @// things.” 


TAULER. 


Among the preachers of German Mysticism 
Tauler holds the first place. He had experienced 
a decided revulsion from the fruitless dialectics of 
the schoolmen. The story of his life, fragmentary 
and disconnected as it is, and based largely upon 
tradition and the untempered utterances of his 
adversaries, is yet extremely dramatic and has about 
it the faint aroma of romance. He was born at 
Strasburg in 1290, came of a wealthy family, re- 
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nounced the world somewhere about 1308, entered 
the Dominican Order and studied in Paris. Here 
the works of Aristotle had been previously sup- 
pressed, but were yet still in use with Arabian 
Commentaries. They seem, however, not to have 
long interested the young friar—as the following 
words from his own lips would seem to indicate: 


“These great masters of Paris do read vast books and turn 
over the leaves with great diligence, which is a very good 
thing ; but spiritually-minded men read the true living book, 
wherein all things live: they turn over the pages of the heavens 
and the earth, and read therein the mighty and admirable 
wonders of God.” 


In short, at an early age, Tauler abandoned the 
mere speculations of scholasticism and plunged into 
the great stream of human life about him. He 
became famous as a preacher, and great crowds came 
to hear him in the cathedral at Strasburg. One day 
a mysterious layman listened to him as he set before 
the people four-and-twenty Articles whereby a man 
might arrive at truth and holiness. Subsequently, 
this layman visited Tauler and read to him the 
sermon, word for word as it had been uttered, and, 
at the solicitation of Tauler, who had been some- 
what astonished at the audacity of a mere untrained 
layman, consented to furnish the great preacher a 
very plain and pointed criticism. And, as this was 
the point where the life of this already famous 
preacher was suddenly changed, it will be well for 
me to present the scene itself as it has been pre- 
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served to us. Speaking to Tauler of the sermon 
which I have referred to, this mysterious layman 
said: 

“*Sir, ye must know that, though you have taught 
us many good things in this sermon, the image 
came into my mind while you were preaching that 
it was as if one should take good wine and mix it 
with lees, so that it grew muddy.’ Quoth the 
master: ‘Dear son, what dost thou mean by this?’ 
The man said, ‘I mean that your vessel is unclean, 
and much lees are cleaving to it, and the cause is, 
that you have suffered yourself to be killed by the 
letter, and are killing yourself still every day and 
hour, albeit you yourself know full well that the 
Scripture saith, “The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” Know, that same letter which now 
killeth you will make you alive again, if so be you 
are willing; but, in the life you are now living, 
know that you have no light, but you are in the 
night, in which you are indeed able to understand 
the /ezter, but have not yet fasted the sweetness of 
the Holy Ghost; and, withal, you are yet a 
Pharisee.’ ” 

Under the circumstances, almost any preacher 
would be willing to pardon Tauler for the following 
reply: “Dear son, I would have thee to know that, 
old as I am, I have never been spoken to in such 
fashion in all my life.” To which the keen and 
persistent layman made answer, “Where is your 
preaching now? Do you see now what you are 
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when you are brought to the proof? And although 
you think that I have spoken too hardly to you, 
you are in truth guilty of all I have said, and I will 
prove to you from your own self that it is true.” 
We cannot here follow this conversation further. 
It must suffice to say that the layman succeeded in 
convincing Tauler of pride, self-consciousness, and 
love of the letter, and so overwhelmed him with a 
great burden of self-condemnation and stinging 
reproach that he threw himself under the tuition 
of his censor, and sought to become his humble and 
obedient disciple. After several weeks of prepara- 
tion, during three of which Tauler said he had re- 
ceived more stripes than during all the days of his 
life, his real discipline began. That discipline 
extended over two years. During all that time 
Tauler spoke not a word in public, but gave him- 
self up to the most severe bodily chastisement, and, 
as the story goes, to “sore assaults and temptations 
of the Devil, and great contempt from all his friends, 
and also great poverty.” As a result of this self- 
imposed torture, he became violently ill in his cell 
while thinking upon the sufferings of his Lord, and 
he cried out, “O merciful God! have mercy upon 
me, a poor sinner, for thy boundless mercy’s sake, 
for I am not worthy that the earth should bear me.” 
And it was out of such gloom as this that he finally 
emerged to such transcendent power as a preacher 
that, as it was predicted by the layman, one sermon 
would effect more than a hundred could do before. 
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I cannot linger here, to trace the life of Tauler 
further. After a most humiliating failure when he 
again attempted to preach, and being thought in- 
sane or idiotic, he finally gained the mastery over 
himself, and spake like a man inspired. Women 
fainted, strong men were overwhelmed, sinners were 
convinced of their shame, and everywhere vast mul- 
titudes gathered to listen to his voice. 

At about this time the terrible scourge of 
the Black Death swept over Europe, carrying the 
greatest fear and horror in its path, causing the 
streets of cities to become deserted except by dead 
bodies, and frightening thousands into the ranks of 
the Flagellants —a society which, with cruel whips 
and knives, beat and lacerated themselves, if so 
be by such tortures the plague might cease. 
_ Through it all Tauler labored with almost super- 
human strength and devotion. He shrank from no 
task however dangerous, but visited the sick and 
administered the sacrament to the dying, and buried 
the dead. 

At various times he was threatened by the 
Church, but he paid no heed to the authority of 
State or Church. 


NICHOLAS OF BASLE. 


The mysterious layman who had been instru- 
mental in bringing about these wonderful revolu- 
tions in the life of Tauler was Nicholas of Basle, 
the leader of the Society known as “The Friends 
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of God.” For nearly five hundred years Nicholas 
was almost a mythical character in history, who 
had once appeared, and disappeared, in the cities 
of Germany and the Netherlands, instructing, ad- 
monishing and inspiring hundreds with his mys- 
tical but passionate utterances, and seeking most 
of all to guard himself from all publicity and fame. 
Recently, however, among the archives of Stras- 
burg, a manuscript was found, which contains a 
most interesting account of Nicholas, which the 
limits of this paper will not permit me to de- 
scribe. 


Tuomas A KEMPIS. 


Sometime in the early part of the following cen- 
tury German Mysticism reached its climax in its 
two most famous productions —“ The Imitation of 
Christ” and the “Theologia Germanica.” Very 
little can be said regarding their authorship. The 
former is quite generally accredited to Thomas 
Hammerken, who was born in 1379 or 1380, in the 
town of Kempen, and universally known as Thomas 
a Kempis. This is not the place to enter into the 
interminable controversy concerning the origin of 
this little book. It first appeared anonymously, 
and at various times has been associated with other 
names; but I believe it is now most commonly held 
to have been the work of Thomas, who entered the 
little convent on Mount St. Agnes in Zwolle, in 
the year 1399, where, shut away from the great con- 
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tending world about him, he lived the quiet life of 
a monk, dying in 1471 at the age of ninety-one. 

Contemporary records present him to us “some- 
thing more than a shadow. Wesee a real man, but 
a man helpless anywhere save in the study or in the 
convent —a little fresh-colored man, with soft 
brown eyes, who had a habit of stealing away to 
his cubiculum whenever the conversation became 
too lively; somewhat bent, for it is on record that 
he stood upright when the psalms were chanted, and 
even rose on his tip-toes with his face turned up- 
wards; genial, if shy, and occasionally given to 
punning — a man who perhaps led the most placid, 
uneventful life of all men who ever wrote a 
book. ... His brethren made him ewconomie pre- 
fectus, but he was ‘too simple in worldly affairs’ 
and too absent-minded for the post, and so they 
deposed him and made him sub-prior once more. 
And yet it is this placid, kindly, fresh-colored old 
man who is commonly said to be the author of that 
book ‘The Imitation of Christ,’ which has been 
translated into more languages than any other book 
save the Bible, and which has moved the hearts of 
so many men of all nations, characters and condi- 
tions of life.” 


“'THEOLOGIA GERMANICA.” 


Even less than this is known about the author of 
the “Theologia Germanica.” This little work was 
brought to light and published by Luther, in 1516. 
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It is supposed, also, to have been written some- 
where about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Concerning its author we simply know that he was 
“custos of the Deutsch Herren Haus at Sachsen- 
hausen, near Frankfort.” In Luther’s second edi- 
tion of it the great reformer wrote the following 
words in the preface: “I will have every one warned 
who readeth this little book, that he should not 
take offence, to his own hurt, at its bad German, 
or its crabbed and uncouth words. For this noble 
book, though it be poor and rude in words, is so 
much the richer and more precious in knowledge 
and divine wisdom. And I will say, though it be 
boasting of myself and ‘I speak as a fool,’ that next 
to the Bible and St. Augustine no book hath ever 
come into my hands whence I have learnt, or would 
wish to learn, more of what God and Christ and 
man and all things are.” 

The theme in both these little books is the same 
—the Renunciation of Self, the Indwelling of 
God, the practice of Virtue and Goodness for their 
own sake, without reference either to punishment 
or reward. Here we find Mysticism in its maturity. 
Much of that vagueness which characterized the 
utterances of the Mystics a hundred years before 
has disappeared, and we have remaining veal men 
in a real world, struggling with the real problems 
of practical life. And, though much of what is 
here written may have been placed in writing in 
the tranquil seclusion of the monastery, its great 
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lessons had been learned by this entire school in 
the midst of actual service and severe disci- 
pline. 

Here we find the unmistakable evidences of that 
endless warfare of the individual whose end is to 
enthrone the soul above all temptation, all opposi- 
tion and all accident. 

The “Theologia Germanica” is calm, specula- 
tive and abstract; and in these respects differs from 
the sermons of Tauler, which were fervent, pictorial 
and brilliant. The “Imitation of Christ” is also 
calm, but less speculative, more concrete; and in- 
stead of sustaining any argument it abounds in 
terse, pungent and practical epigrams which enter 
into the heart of conduct. The former is discur- 
sive, and adapted, though somewhat monotonous, to 
sustained reading; the latter is excellently fitted 
for responsive services, containing as it does a great 
many short, incisive proverbs and epigrams full of 
suggestion. Neither of these books indulges much 
in that mystical ecstasy which, as we have seen in 
the case of Ruysbroek, caused one to be “inebriated 
in the glow of the divine sweetness”; and yet the 
“Theologia” in places rises into clear and passion- 
ate eloquence, and the “Imitation” into psalms of 
irresistible praise: 


“ Praise, therefore, and glory be to Thee, O Wisdom of the 
Father; let my mouth, my soul, and all created things together, 
praise and bless Thee.” 
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Mysticism, it should be borne in mind, is the 
idealistic and ecstatic expression of the religious 
sense. Its variations are, therefore, as great as are 
the various mental habits that attempt to express it. 
Its fundamental conceptions have appeared and re- 
appeared from the remotest ages of human thought 
and worship, being paralleled in the Persian, Gre- 
cian, Hindu, Roman, Christian and Mohammedan 
teachings; and we must therefore conclude that 
what is so universal must be a natural and not a 
merely artificial or ecclesiastical product. Bunsen 
calls these writings, “the Germanic counterpart of 
Roman scholasticism”; and he regarded the the- 
ology of this school as the “first protest of the 
Germanic mind against the Judaism and formalism 
of the Byzantine and Medieval churches.” 

But it should not be thought that these Mystics, 
of themselves, formulated anything which could be 
termed a Theology. Their theology was largely 
what they had received from the Church, and it was 
their constant endeavor to infuse into what had be- 
come lifeless and pedantic a spirit of practical vital- 
ity. Nor should it be thought that these Mystics 
were conscious forerunners of the Reformation. 

That the spirit which inspired them gave zest to 
the general feeling of unrest, and of dissatisfaction 
with the priesthood; that it announced the possi- 
bility of individual opinion and the direct influ- 
ence of God upon man, without any priestly 
mediation, are facts quite true; but to say that 
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there was any deliberate attempt to question the 
authority of the Church would be to make an un- 
warranted assumption. As Socrates exhorted his 
pupils not to rely upon the Oracles of Delphi, but 
upon the oracles of their own hearts, so the Mysti- 
cism of the fourteenth century was a fervent appeal 
to all men to distrust the supposed efficacy of cere- 
monials and forms, fastings and cleansings, and to 
become the /vzends rather than the servants and 
hirelings of God. 

The old spirit of chivalry which had for centuries 
dominated the social and political worlds, now 
sought to express itself in the higher, spiritual 
realm of human life, with God as the eternal Host. 
These writers were not controversialists, as the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century were obliged 
to become, for they believed in the Holy Church 
of Rome — believing it to be the embodiment and 
outward expression of the Church of Christ. They 
were religious intuitionalists, whose teachings 
about God and man were the natural manifestations 
of a devout and lofty life. They were often fet- 
tered by their terminology, because they were 
adherents of the Church and believers in its dog- 
mas, and much of what they said is greatly weak- 
ened for modern use by their constant appeal to 
ecclesiastical supernaturalism; but the great body 
of such works as the published sermons of Tauler, 
the “Theologia Germanica” and the “Imitation 
of Christ’ must remain vital as long as the strug- 
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gle goes on between man and his environment or 
as long as the attempt is made to bring an unde- 
veloped soul into right relations with the Infinite 
and Perfect. 

Men were weary of a mechanical search after 
Truth, and were also everywhere beginning to rec- 
ognize it as a product of right conduct and the gift 
of divine love. Langeland in England, who was a 
contemporary of Tauler, had been touched by this 
same Spirit of the Time, for he saw in his “ Vision 
of Piers Plowman” the same path to Truth which 
the Mystics were endeavoring to point out. 

Said the Pilgrims to the Palmer who had 


“,.. walked full wide 
In wet and in dry, 
And sought good saints 
For my soul’s health,” — 


“ Knowest aught a relic 
That men call Truth? 
Couldst teach us aught the way 
Where that man dwelleth?” 


And the homeless votary of the Church was obliged 


to reply, — 
“ Nay, so me God help.” 


But Piers Plowman himself furnishes the required 
information. He points out the way; but it is over 
the rough and circuitous path of human experience. 
Truth is to be reached through the meekness of 
both husbands and wives, through the pleadings of 
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conscience, through the love of God and man, re- 
nunciation, the practice of the Golden Rule and 
the Ten Commandments. Then, he finally ex- 
claims, of the man who has passed that way, — 


“For he hath the key and the clicket 
Though the King sleep. 
And if grace grant thee 
To go in this wise, 
Thou shalt see in thyself 
’ Truth in thine heart.” 


The old time, so well known and felt in all pro- 
phetic literature, had returned; which was, to 
admit, along with the deliberations of the intellect, 
the “testimonies of the heart” into the working 
creeds of the world. The resources of one great 
method of thought had become exhausted, and the 
pessimist roamed the earth and the cynic growled 
in his corner, because it now appeared to them 
that, in this infinite complexity of life 


« ... the human skull might be 
A planet huge as Jupiter, 
And filled with Facts until it burst; 
And then the universal Farce 
Would be the greater, and mankind 
Would only be the vaster fools.” 


Very little conscious logic and much spontaneity 
we find in these writings. These men dealt with 
Life, and therefore with many intellectual absurdi- 
ties. Their logic could scarcely stand the test of 
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the syllogism; but it went well with plants and 
planets, with parents and children. The trillium 
teaches the rule of three better than the arithmetic, 
and a maiden’s blush is better love-making than 
her affidavit. So, in the expressions of the Mystics 
we find the logic which is hidden in the foliage of 
devout aspiration and manifested by the presence of 
warmth and passion. For logic itself is the after- 
thought of life; it ever follows after but never over- 
takes it. Absolute Truth was as distant then as 
now; and then, as now, it was found to be in the 
possession of that individual who had learned to 
live, and to make life evermore abundant. Such, 
and such alone, could bear witness to the Truth. 
“What is all this which I love —all which I hate? 
I gaze on it; but I see not z¢, but a picture on my 
own eyeball. I clutch it in despair; but I feel not 
zt, but the nerves of my own finger-tips — if, 
indeed, eyeball and finger-tip be not, like the rest, 
phantoms of a homeless mind, and the only certain 
existence in the universe is Z, and that 7 at war 
with myself, self-discontented, self-despairing, and 
self-damned.” This was the Mystic’s intellectual 
lamentation; and the only reply he got was the one 
that Elijah got in the caves of the prophets, namely, 
Go back to men and human institutions; find, by 
living in the midst of all its passionate impulses, 
its triumphs of the flesh and its spiritual failures, 
that one abiding philosophy which outlives all 
systems — the philosophy of personal experience, 
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known of the right-minded scholar and intelligible 
to the tradesman and common laborer. 

And this was done, among the horrors of the 
Black Death and in the midst of every kind of 
misery and sufferings at the tables of the rich, in 
the hovels of the poor,—“come sickness, come 
health, come pleasure or pain, sweet or bitter, cold 
or heat, wet or dry, whatever Thou willest, that do 
I also will, and desire altogether to come out from 
my own will and to yield a whole and willing obedi- 
ence unto thee, and never to desire aught else either 
in will or thought, only let thy will be accom- 
plished in me... in time and in eternity.” 

In judging these men we must not forget their 
point of view. Theirs was the reverted gaze. They 
stood rather at the point of the consummation of a 
past than at the beginning of a new age. They 
differed in this respect from the cluster of scholars 
and reformers — Erasmus, Wycliffe, Luther and 
Melanchthon — who came a little later. They were 
more concerned with the final chapters of the old 
cosmogony than with the preface to the new cosmog- 
ony whose text we are inditing to-day. We see a 
world being builded, and the perfect man ever in 
the future; they saw a completed world and the 
perfect man in the past. Theirs was the task of 
renunciation, ours of annunciation. In the four- 
teenth century it would have b&en said that the 
worm must discard and altogether disown his old 
body; but in the nineteenth century it is our habit 
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to say that the worm must evolve a ew body. 
They emasculated the flesh, and crushed the body 
into submission through sheer weakness; we build 
gymnasiums and train the body to use its powers 
aright. The flesh, and the spirit of God, they re- 
garded as antagonistic; but we regard the body in 
its strength and beauty as the fit temple of God. 
And yet, different as was the emphasis of the one 
view from the other, the dangers of both are the 
same, namely, subservience of the will of man to 
the material and the vicious —to the flesh and the 
devil. And much of what they learned from their 
point of view, whereby the essential spirit of man 
shall become exalted, is equally applicable to us 
from our point of view. 

The transcendent theme and the ultimate goal of 
the typical Mystics was spiritual tranqutllity, rest. 
It was not indolence, nor was it the sum of those 
negations which make up the Buddhist’s Nirvana. 
It was that repose in God which partakes of His 
patience and freedom from unwonted haste. It 
was that serene faith which, in the midst of life’s 
sternest hardships and bitterest sorrows, in the 
midst of life’s wildest conflicts, could still trust, 
could still hope, could still feel that, above the 
thunders of war and the strifes of sects and parties 
with all their diseases and hatreds, the Eternal 
reigned, and through human laborers would bring 
forth that peace which the world, unaided, can never 
give nor take away. It was, in short, that eternal 
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blessedness spoken of in the “Theologia,” which 
says, “Ye should learn that eternal blessedness 
lieth in one thing alone, and in naught else. And 
if ever man or the soul is to be made blessed, that 
one thing alone must be in the soul. Now some 
might ask, ‘But what is that one thing?’ I an- 
swer, It is Goodness, or that which hath been made 
good, and yet neither ¢4zs good nor ¢hat, which we 
can name, or perceive, or show; but it is all and 
above all good things.” 

In the “Imitation of Christ” German Mysticism 
found its purest and most exalted expression. 
While it was being written there were great events 
coming to pass. The nations were groaning. Two 
rival popes—from Avignon and from Rome — 
anathematized each other, while the distracted 
clergy, “resorting to the stormy discussions of their 
general councils,” vainly sought to find some way 
out of chaos.. France and Burgundy were grappling 
with each other to the death, and in Bohemia John 
Huss was leading his memorable revolt. But what 
of all that! That shadowy, fresh-colored little 
man, in his quiet cell away up there in the convent 
of Mount St. Agnes, heard not one echo of the dis- 
tant clashings and thunderings of revolutions and 
contending thrones. Not so much as a whisper of 
all that was going on came to his ear at the convent 
gate — not so much as a reference to it found its 
place upon the page of the tranquil monk. Could 
it be that the spirit of German Mysticism, which 
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had seen a hundred years of human pain and suffer- 
ing — despair rising into hope, agony flaming into 
rapture, and misery settling into peace —could it 
be that that spirit had now retired into that moun- 
tain and taken up its abode in the breast of that 
saint there to take account of all its precious 
gems, and to make that last will and testament 
which conveyed to numberless human hearts for 
all time the inestimable legacy of the inner life? 
It would seem so, for, amid all the turmoil and 
anxiety and bitterness of that restless age, and of 
all, the voices that then were heard, this is the 
sweetest and most blessed and most immortal of 
all, which said: 


“OQ most blessed mansion of the City which is above! O 
most bright day of eternity, which night does not darken, but 
which the highest truth perpetually illuminates ! 

“Day, ever joyful, ever secure, ever changeless! O that 
that day would dawn, and that all these temporal things would 
have an end! 

“It shines to the saints with a bright and unceasing radi- 
ANG ole p 

“The hour will come when there will be an end of all toil 
and tumult. 

“Poor and brief is all that passes away with time. 

“Do what you have to do, work faithfully in my vineyard ; 
I will be your reward.” 


SPANISH MYSTICISM AND ST. THERESA 
OF AVILA. 
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SPANISH MYSTICISM AND ST. THERESA 
OF AVILA. 


BY FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


BeForeE speaking of Spanish Mysticism, and of 
St. Theresa of Avila as its most striking represen- 
tative, I want to try whether we cannot together 
get at, and that too out of our own souls, the real 
meaning, the inmost essence of what is called 
Mysticism,— of that Mysticism which has taken on 
such multiform shapes in the Buddhists of India, 
the New Platonists of Alexandria, the Sufis of Per- 
sia, the Eckharts and Taulers of Germany, the 
St. Bonaventuras of Italy, the Madame Guyons and 
Fénelons of France, the William Laws and Quaker 
George Foxes of England. We shall only become 
confused over so many historical expositions of 
Mysticism, unless first inwardly conscious of the 
existence and yearning of precisely the same mys- 
tic element zz ourselves —yes, even in our own 
downright Yankee selves — of a real element in us 
that would only need a strong enough pressure 
brought to bear on it of world-weariness and intel- 
lectual and moral despair of our unaided selves, to 
run to even as wild extremes as any that have yet 
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been described to you. In other words, I do not 
believe in the edifying influence of lectures on the 
solar spectrum-to the blind. We must fall back on 
our own spirit, and always bear in mind that much 
which may sound to us like sheer gibberish when 
we listen to it in one mood, may sound like angelic 
music when another strain of thought and feeling 
is quickened to life in us. 

Mysticism is a soul-impulse not confined to re- 
ligion, but is equally manifest in philosophy, 
poetry, yes, and even in science, through a dread 
fatality inherent in the limitations of science itself. 
What, then, are its roots in our common human 
nature? First, despair of our isolated selves; the 
despair of the lungs without air, of the ear without 
sound, of the eye without light. Second, the in- 
ward experience of a peculiar unifying, reconcil- 
ing power characteristic of certain rich emotional 
estates of love and self-forgetful surrender. We 
all know, for example, when weary and frayed in 
spirit by the stress of the day’s work, how blessed 
a relief it is to get into a comfortable bed and 
lapse off into a delicious sleep. This is the mys- 
tical heaven of the body, and so far we are:all 
as devout Quietists as Tauler or Madame Guyon. 
We want to deny reason, will, ambition, responsi- 
bility,— the baby even, you fondest of mothers, — 
and yield ourselves wholly to a deep, sweet, solid 
sense of diffused comfort. “Oh, how good it 
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feels!” we say. Yes, but we sometimes say the 
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same in a higher strain in our waking hours, 
and in the spirit. “Oh, how good it feels!” 
this restful, blessed hour, this ineffable moment 
even, when doubt is stilled, care is laid to rest, 
sorrow is swallowed up in comfort, the baffled will 
is steeped in blissful self-surrender, and the whole 
being becomes one diffused consciousness of peace. 
Why and how we know not. We have argued 
down no doubt; we have not consciously domi- 
nated the warring will; we have altered no fact, 
say of the dread bereavement. Only there has 
risen up, from within, a deep, abiding sense of un- 
reasoned peace, formless, invisible and inaudible, 
yet massive, palpable, and absorbing into itself 
every care and pain, a peace which seems worth 
all the rest of life together. : 
Now here is a great emotional experience of 
human nature which, once felt, leaves ever after an 
undying yearning in the mind, a sense of orphan- 
age, a sense of exile, when it is withdrawn. What 
the ragged edge of insomnia is to those who have 
known the deep blessedness of sleep, that the weary 
tossing of restless desire, unsolaced grief, baffling 
doubt is to such as have once felt this massive, 
palpable “Peace, be still!” diffused through every 
fibre of the being. The mystery of it, the simple 
lulling sense as of some deeper and diviner contact, 
the personal witness that there are states of soul, 
modes of being, so ineffable in their contrast with 
the pain and heartache of much of human life,— 
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this, I believe, is what has set on in all ages the 
Buddhas, the Saadis, the Taulers, the Fénelons to 
reach after it, to glorify it, to seek eternal union 
with it. Indeed, all systems of Mysticism are but 
so many variations on this one theme. 

Now of the discord and abrupt antagonism be- 
tween these two elements of human nature, out of 
which have been evolved the countless Mystic sys- 
tems, — the element, on the one hand, of the pain 
and heart-break of the lonely, unsolaced self over 
what Wordsworth calls the “heavy and the weary 
weight of all this unintelligible world,” and, on 
the other, of the hours of ineffable peace, through 
the whole mind being swallowed up in massive, 
formless, motionless content,— of this sense of an- 
tagonism is it that the great poets of the ages will 
furnish us with the most penetratively-interpreting 
illustrations. To the first of these —the side of 
world-weariness and despair and of the deep-seated 
reasons in experience for these —no such colossal 
expression has ever been given as in Goethe’s 
“Faust.” Its world-deep theme is this. Faust, 
the toil-worn scholar who has sought to sound the 
depths of philosophy, law, medicine, theology, has 
been driven back baffled at every point. Nowhere 
can he break through the surface and get at any 
satisfying soul of things. Surface, surface, sur- 
face! illusion, illusion, illusion! all fleeting phan- 
tasmagoria and nothing stable and abiding. “This 
fairly burns up my heart!” he cries. He hates’ 
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and would deny all the faculties of intellect, de- 
sire, and will, that have allured and deceived him 
at every turn. In his despair he seeks refuge in 
magic, opens his magic-book and contemplates 
the sign of the Macrocosm; in other words, of the 
whole overwhelming Universe, with which he 
would feel himself at one. 


Faust: Ah! what rapture thrills at once through all my 
senses at this sight!... Was it a god that traced these signs 
which still the storm within me, fill my poor heart with glad- 
ness, and, by a mystical intuition, unveil the powers of Nature 
all around me?... How all weaves itself into a whole; one 
works and lives in the other.... What a show! but ah! a 
show only! Where shall I seize thee, infinite Nature? Ye 
breasts where” ye sources of all life, on which hang heaven 
and earth, toward which the blighted breast presses,— ye gush, 
ye feed, and am IJ thus languishing in vain? 

(He turns over the book in wrath, and sees the sign of the 
Spirit of the Earth.) 

How differently this sign affects me! Thou, Spirit of the 
Earth, art nearer me. 

(He pronounces mystically the sign of the Spirit. The 
Spirit of the Earth appears in flame.) 

Spirit: Who calls to me? 

Faust (averting his face): Horrible vision ! 

Spirit: Thou prayest, panting, to see me, to hear my voice, 
to look upon my face....I am here! What pitiful terror 
seizes thee, the demigod!... Art thou he? thou, who, at the 
bare perception of my breath, art shiverjng through all the 
depths of life, a trembling, writhing worm? 

Faust: Shall I yield to thee, thing of flame? I am he, 
am Faust, thy equal. 

Spirit : In the tides of life, in action’s storm, 

I am tossed up and down, 
I drift hither and thither, 
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Birth and grave, 
An eternal sea, 
A changeful weaving, 
A glowing life — 
Thus I work at the whizzing loom of time, 
And weave the living garment of the Deity. 
faust: Busy spirit, thou who sweepest round the wide 
world, how near I feel to thee! 
Spirit (contemptuously) - Thou art like the Spirit whom 
thou dost comprehend, not like me. 
faust (collapsing): Not thee! Whom then? I, the image 
of the Deity, and not even like thee! 


Turn we now from this picture of collapse and 
despair, through all the strain of intellect, will, 
_and passionate yearning aborting in nothing that 
can still the soul, to another picture, by a great 
poet, of a mind and heart lapped in divine elysium 
through the quietistic spell of a massive, diffused 
emotion absorbing in ineffable peace all conscious 
strain of will, struggle of intellect, ache of un- 
satisfied heart. ‘The picture is from, Words- 
worth’s “Excursion,” where, after describing the 
boyhood of the Wanderer, he goes on to paint the 
deeper emotions of his youth. St. Theresa, Féne- 
lon, Eckhard could not more exactly have repeated 
the terminology or revealed the secret of Mys- 
ticism. 


“Such was the boy — but for the growing youth 
What soul was his, when, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun: 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He looked — 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
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And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath him. -Far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle: sensation, soul, and form 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 

His animal being; in them did he live 

And by them did he live; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 

That made him; it was blessedness and love.” 


Let us recall this marvellous passage from 
Wordsworth when, farther on, we come to St. 
Theresa’s fourfold way of prayer, in the last and 
highest stage of which is consciously annihilated 
every distinction of sense, form, intellect, will, 
desire, and all is swallowed up in the ineffable 
blessedness of silent, speechless, motionless one- 
ness with God. At least let us, that we may 
understand what we are dealing with, bring to the 
consideration of religious Mysticism the same 
poetic and idealistic rapture of our own natures as 
we bring to this unspeakable picture of a tran- 
scendent experience in the presence of Nature, 
which no one of us, I devoutly trust, has been left 
without inward witness of. Thus and thus only, I 
can but feel, will there be given us the key-note — 
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from a pitch that has actually vibrated in our own 
soul —for the apprehension, if not comprehension, 
of what, in St. Theresa, may lie in a great measure 
outside of our own religious range. 

Spanish Christian Mysticism was a variation in 
form, not in essence, from the Mysticism of Italy, 
Germany, France, and England. It grew up in 
the hearts of a sterner, fiercer, more passionate, 
and more fanatic race. The capital fact in Spanish 
history was the internecine, age-long fight between 
Christian and Mahometan, the Cross and the Cres- 
cent. Religion took on the shape of a stern angel 
of extermination. All the beauty the Moors had 
created in Spain, all the deserts they had turned 
into earthly paradises, all the learning and litera- 
ture they had fostered, all the grace and chivalry 
they had illustrated, were made to count as nothing 
before the fierce resolve of the annihilation of their © 
accursed authors. It was Jehovah against Baal. 
The Church was the rallying cry, the ensanguined 
battle-flag. Thus was developed an outright feroc- 
ity of the spirit of sacrifice. Let the land revert — 
to a wilderness, let every light of philosophy and 
science be entombed in midnight darkness, so only 
that the Church shall reign in unbroken domina- 
tion. The same annihilating sword of sacrifice 
was it that the ascetic devotee drew within his 
own heart, on the Moor and all his devices of en- 
chantment. 

Anyway, orthodoxy was secured, and from this 
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stupendous uniformity, not even Spanish Mysti- 
cism, in such representatives at least as St. The- 
resa and St. John of the Cross, escaped. Others 
of your lecturers have made it clear to you how 
powerful is the tendency of Mysticism, placing all 
the emphasis, as it does, on inward experience, to 
come to think lightly of the dogmas and ceremonies 
of the Church, as practically of no account to those 
visited with the higher illumination. Not so with 
St. Theresa. To the end she remained a loyal and 
fanatic devotee of the Church and all its ceremo- 
nials. And yet, woman-like, especially saintly 
woman-like, she somehow contrived largely to have 
her own way. The element of inward illumination 
in her was too powerful for docile submission, and 
generally she succeeded in getting confessor, 
bishop, or pope illuminated enough to see things 
in the same light with herself. Thus could she 
achieve the perilous feat of plunging into the most 
extravagant abysses of Mysticism,—far more ex- 
treme than any for which Madame Guyon and Fé- 
nelon were silenced,—and yet be ever counted a 
lowly daughter of the Church, whose works were 
naught but purest edification for the faithful. 
“This is not a woman, this is a bearded man!” 
said of her one of her confessors, amazed at her 
penetration of intellect and indomitable force of 
will. Certainly, for one that believed so devoutly 
in the annihilation of intellect, desire, and will in 
the higher stages of divine communion, St. Theresa 
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managed to retain a commanding share of these 
attributes in the practical affairs of life. But 
there is no real inconsistency in this. “Religion 
is religion, and business is business,” has often 
been said in an invidious sense of many a crooked 
deacon. But it can equally be said in a higher 
sense of many an exalted saint. When John G. 
Whittier died, most people were astonished to find 
that a man who was a devout poet, whose writings 
had for many years been tabooed in all the maga- 
zines for his abolition principles, and who had 
been all his life so generous a giver, had yet con- 
trived to leave so large a property. “Mr. Whit- 
tier,” answered a bank-president, “was the best 
business man I ever knew; had he devoted himself 
to making money he could easily have become a 
millionaire.” Now it is always a pleasure to see a 
mystic poet delivered in this fine fashion from the 
contempt of the Philistines and exalted in their 
eyes from the valley of humiliation of poetry to the 
mountain-top of a possible millionaire. It is a 
poor rule, however, that does not work both ways; 
and so it were devoutly to be wished that many 
a millionaire were equally capable of descending 
from his financial height for a time to the poor 
level of the mystic piety of Whittier’s “Psalm” 
or of St. Theresa’s fourfold way of prayer. 

At any rate, St. Theresa was characterized by 
just this power of alternation between the moun- 
tain-top of spiritual vision and the prosaic plain of 
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practical duty, as is humorously illustrated by her- 
self in the following well-known anecdote. In one 
of her convents, she was on a certain day frying 
some fish in a long-handled spider. No sooner had 
she begun, than in one of her sudden trances she 
was rapt away into Paradise, where she heard un- 
speakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter. Scarcely, however, had she consciously 
descended again to earth ‘when, to her great 
delight, she found she had never for a moment 
relaxed her hold on the handle of the spider,— yes, 
and had returned to her practical duties in just the 
nick of time that the fish were done toaturn. St. 
Theresa was always proud of this as an edifying 
illustration of the all-important truth that religion 
is religion and business, business. Modern psy- 
chologists, no doubt, would find in the anecdote a 
corroboration of their theories about alternating 
hypnotic states, but it is not every one who has 
mastered the secret of subjecting even his most 
contradictory hypnotic states to such beautiful 
practical working-order. 

St. Theresa was born in 1515, at Avila, in 
Spain. Child of a devout father and a devout 
mother, her first fairy-stories were not Jack the 
Giant-Killer and Cinderella and the Arabian 
Nights, but the far more highly wrought and fan- 
tastical lives of the Saints. Decapitated martyrs, 
walking about with their heads under their arms 
and apparently just as capable of steering their way 
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as the vivisectionists tell us decapitated frogs and 
turtles are, were as familiar and accepted characters 
in the world the little girl lived in as the grocer 
and the baker. Very naturally, then, the child’s 
plays took on a peculiar shape. Her dolls were 
nuns or hermits and her baby - houses hermitages 
in the wilderness. I doubt whether, even at her 
earliest age, any two of her dolls were ever suffered 
to grow up and be subjected to the degrading fate of 
a happy marriage. So dominating were these fan- 
cies that, at seven years of age, little Theresa was 
consumed with a passion for entering forthwith on 
a rapturous eternity through the gate of martyrdom, 
a passion with which she equally infected her small 
brother: and so one day the dear little pair went 
forth hand in hand for a walk to Africa, where they 
knew cruel Moors were plentiful and as eager to 
renew Herod’s Massacre of the Innocents as, in our 
own child-books, the ogres are to devour children. 
Unhappily a commonplace uncle turned up a short 
distance from the town and shattered their entranc- 
ing vision by sharply ordering them straight back 
home. 

I do not want to exaggerate the import of these 
child ways. Probably the most of us here present 
did like things at the same imaginative age, only 
that our incentive was not the fiery flames of 
martyrdom but a consuming passion to join a circus 
or to attain to like glory with a transfigured little 
drummer-boy we saw when the soldiers turned out. 
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I give these anecdotes only to show the ultra 
ecclesiastical atmosphere that environed the grow- 
ing girl. 

Later on, from twelve to fifteen, Theresa suffers 
a lapse from her overwhelming piety, consisting in 
addiction to romances of chivalry furtively read, in 
interest in accounts of bull-fights given her by 
some of her young companions, and, worst of all, 
in actual pleasure in contemplating the reflection 
of her own ribbon-bedecked image in a mirror. 
By twenty, however, she is over all this, and, 
running away, seeks refuge in a Carmelite convent. 

For a long, long time conventual life proved a 
wretched disillusion to Theresa. Prayer gave her 
no pleasure and brought her no return. Wearisome 
as a treadmill did its daily repetition become to 
her. Honest to the core, she finally gave it up 
as of no use, and refused to play the hypocrite. 
Intellectual and spirited in her make-up, she fairly 
confessed that she enjoyed much better witty and 
agreeable chat through the grating with lady friends 
who visited her and had all the latest news of the 
town. Then remorse would set in and with iron 
will she would return to the treadmill of prayer. 

Fully twenty years did Theresa keep this up, a 
work of wearily drawing up with her tired arms 
empty buckets from the bottom of an empty well. 
Besides, her health was deplorably wretched. A 
nervous wreck, cramps, convulsions, catalepsies, 
coma, in which all thought her dead, were her con- 
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stant experience. It is important to dwell on 
this physical side, which had a great deal to do 
with her later visions, ecstasies, and trances. Only 
let us not be guilty of the folly of thinking to 
account for a St. Theresa by sublimely pronouncing 
the word fysterta. Far more wisely let us say, 
through these conditions were obliged to manifest 
themselves a heart of passionate fervor, an intellect 
powerful and analytic, an imagination soaring as 
an eagle in his flight, and a will as iron as Hilde- 
brand’s. Into a similar category of abnormal ner- 
vous manifestation shall we have to consign men 
as varied and powerful as Czsar and Mahomet, as 
Napoleon and Martin Luther. Few take it in, 
how, of even the highest of human manifestations, 
,we need to fathom anew the depth of the words of 
St. Paul, “We have this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels,”— words which the great apostle spoke out of 
his own pathetic experience, for he too was subject 
to visionary trances in which (whether in the body 
or out of the body, he could not tell) he now felt 
himself rapt away into paradise, and anon stood, 
contemptible in bodily presence and stammering in 
speech, before his hearers,— the thorn in the flesh, 
most likely, for which he besought the Lord thrice 
that it might depart from him, and was answered, 
“ My grace is made perfect in weakness.” 

Not, then, till her forty-fourth year did Theresa 
enter upon that circle of spiritual experiences which 
were to constitute her what Robert Alfred Vaughan 
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calls “the great revivalist of mystical devotion in 
the sixteenth century.” 

Many years after, at the absolute command of 
her confessor, Theresa wrote that very remarkable 
book, her spiritual autobiography, a book which 
has ever since held rank with the Confessions of 
St. Augustine. Time will serve me only to give 
you from it, largely in her own words, and then 
briefly to comment on, what she calls The Fourfold 
Way of Prayer; or, more fondly, The Fourfold 
Way of Watering the Garden of the Soul. 

“I love this comparison” (the Garden of the 
Soul), says St. Theresa. “It has all the charm of 
a sweet memory for me. At the happy epoch at 
which, as I hope by the grace of God, I began to 
serve him, I tasted an invincible pleasure in repre- 
senting my soul as a garden and in following with 
my eye my divine Master walking in it. I suppli- 
cated him to increase the perfume of these little 
flowers, of these virtues in bud which seemed to 
yearn to open out.. My prayer had nothing in view 
but his glory. I besought him to cultivate them 
solely for himself and not for me, and to cut them 
at his will. I was sure to see them sprout again 
in greater vigor and splendor. . . . It is with inten- 
tion that I make use of this word ‘cut them,’ be- 
cause there come times . . . when everything seems 
parched with drought, the water designed to give 
freshness and fertility to the garden seems dried up 
beyond hope; one would say that the soul had 
never possessed any virtues.” 
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What, then, asks Theresa, are the four ways of 
watering a garden that it may be full of flowers and 
fruit? Let me quote her own words: “There are, 
it appears to me, four ways of watering a garden. 
The first consists in drawing water from a well by 
sheer force of arms; it is hard labor. The second 
consists in lifting it from a lower surface by the 
help of a water-wheel, and carrying it through con- 
duits. One thus obtains, with less fatigue, a 
greater quantity of water, as I have myself tried it. 
The third lies in directly conducting the water 
from a brimming brook or river. This way of irri- 
gation has immense advantage over the preceding 
ones; the soil is far more deeply saturated, it is 
not necessary to water so often, and the gardener 
has far less weariness. The fourth way, and be- 
yond all comparison the best, is an abundant rain; 
God then solely charging himself with the work, 
without the least fatigue on our part.” 

These four stages of prayer St. Theresa unfolds 
at great length in her spiritual autobiography. 
We have seen what weariness and sense of aridity 
she herself experienced for many years before the 
mystic union between her soul and God was 
achieved. The pathos of her own struggle is re- 
vealed in the words with which she describes the 
first stage. 

(1) “For beginners, prayer,” she says, “isa 
painful drawing of water from a well. It costs 
them great pains to concentrate their minds accus- 
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tomed to wander to outward objects, to die to the 
natural desire of seeing and hearing. ... But if 
the water is lacking that will not be our fault; we 
present ourselves ready to draw and do all that 
depends on us to moisten the flowers of the garden. 
Let us trust ourselves to the infinite goodness of 
God. If, for reasons known to him, and perhaps 
for our greatest good, he makes the spring dry up 
in the well, he will not fail, provided he sees in us 
laborious gardeners, to nourish the flowers without 
water and to give the virtues an increase. .. . But 
what shall he do who for days on days finds noth- 
ing but aridity, disgust, weariness, and profound 
repugnance to come to draw? He is tempted to 
abandon all. One thought arrests him: he is giv- 
ing pleasure and rendering service to the Master 
of the garden.” 

Here then are the loneliness and misery of the 
soul orphaned of God, the misery as of the lungs 
without air, of the eye without light, of the ear 
without the music of bird-song and the rippling 
laughter of children. In this first stage, however, 
the stage of largely naked will-work and of little 
joy, Theresa insists that a vast deal is accomplish- 
ing. The mind is gaining power of concentration, 
the force of external distractions is getting broken, 
the will is becoming inured to the struggle with 
pain, and obstacles are removed which permit of 
the upburst of the inner powers. It is easy to see, 
however, how fain would the tired will deny itself, 
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yearning to be replaced with happy, spontaneous 
impulse. 

(2) Next succeeds the stage of drawing the water 
by aid of a wheel and distributing it by conduits. 
The soul has learned to collect itself, and God 
accords it the beginning of his supernatural favors. 
While it is musing, the fire burns. It is fatigued 
indeed some moments in working with the mind or, 
if you will, turning the wheel to fill the canal. 
But here the water is nearer the surface of the 
earth, and so is lifted with much less weariness 
than by force of arm from the well,— which nearer 
the surface means that grace makes itself more 
clearly known to the soul. Will operates, but now 
lightly and lovingly, surrendering itself to God. 
Task-work is beginning to turn into the spiritual 
play of the child of God. 

(3) “Now,” says St. Theresa, “let us speak of 
the third way of watering the garden, by utilizing 
the flowing water of a river or brook. As nothing 
is to be done but lead on the flow, it costs far less 
pains. Our Lord aids here the gardener in an 
admirable manner; he takes in a certain way the 


gardener’s office and does almost all.” To have 
God do all in all, be all in all, the creature rav- 
ishingly swallowed up in the Creator! —we are ap- 


proaching the beatific vision of the Mystic. But 
its consummation is not yet reached. Still, this 
“third” stage is (in a large measure) a sleep of the 
active faculties in which, without being entirely 
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lost in God, they none the less do not understand 
how they operate. Yet in this stage it is still pos- 
sible to alternate between Mary absorbed at the 
feet of Jesus and Martha cumbered about much 
serving. “The soul enjoys incomparably more of 
happiness, sweetness, pleasure than in the past. 
Intoxicated with the water of grace which God 
pours in such profusion, . . . it aspires only to 
enjoy this excess of glory. . . . Here the soul would 
be seen of all creatures and make them know its 
glory, so as to be able, in concert with them, to 
offer to God a more beautiful sacrifice of praise. 
... Sweet would it be to endure the most cruel 
torments for God, for a soul in this estate sees 
clearly that the martyrs did almost nothing of 
themselves in enduring their sufferings, because 
this indestructible courage came to them from an- 
other source.” 

(4) Not yet, however, have we reached the high- 
est mystic stage. Let St. Theresa herself describe 
it: “In all the preceding ways of prayer, it is 
needful that the gardener work, though his toil is 
accompanied by such charm and glory that he 
would have it last forever. ... But here the soul 
is absorbed by joy, without comprehending that in 
which it rejoices. It feels that it joys ina good 
that embraces in itself all good, and still the nature 
of this good remains incomprehensible to it. All 
the senses are so occupied by this joy that no one 
of them could, either interiorly or exteriorly, 
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notice any other thing. Previously, as I have 
said, it was permitted to them to give some signs 
of their excess of bliss. Here, the pleasure inun- 
dating the soul is without comparison greater, 
and can much less manifest itself; body and soul 
are equally powerless to communicate it.... I say 
more. When all the powers are thus plenarily 
united in God, the soul could not, even if it 
wished to, occupy itself with any other thing. 
Were it capable of this, perfect union would not 
exist.... While the soul thus seeks its God, 
with a very living and very sweet delight, it 
lapses almost utterly away; it falls into a kind of 
swoon, which little by little takes away from the 
body respiration and all its forces. ... The eyes 
close without the wish to close them, and, if they 
remain open, the soul sees nothing... . 

“Do we ask now,” goes on St. Theresa, “what 
are the interior sentiments of the soul in this 
estate? The secret is with God alone; it is not 
given to us to tell it. For, our understanding not 
being able to comprehend it, how can it express it? 
Coming out of this state of prayer, and preparing 
myself, after having taken the communion, to 
write about it, I sought in thought what the soul 
could be doing during the time. Our Lord said to 
me these words: ‘The soul is wholly self-con- 
sumed, to abyss itself more interiorly in me; it is 
no longer the soul that lives, it is I that live in it.’ 
As it cannot take in what it knows, the state is 
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one of not knowing, even while knowing.” To her 
the Divine Master has now wholly taken the place 
of the gardener. There is no more work. It is 
all the rain of the divine grace, and the flowers 
never bloomed in such beauty or exhaled such 
perfume. Exactly what Eckhart or even Hegel 
would express in abstract metaphysical terms, St. 
Theresa (or rather, as she would say, God within 
her) here expresses in emotional terms of the de- 
voutest rapture. And here, as a strict analogue 
to these terms, and to the various stages on which 
we have been dwelling, and, further, as one more 
witness that Mysticism in all lands and ages differs 
not in essence but only in form, let me repeat the 
well-known but always beautiful little Sufi poem, 
on the Persian saint Rabia. 


“‘ Rabia, sick upon her bed, 
By two saints was visited, 
Holy Malik, Hassan wise, 
Men of mark in Moslem eyes. 
Hassan said, ‘ Whose prayers are pure 
Will God’s chastisement endure.’ 
Malik, from a deeper sense, 
Uttered his experience: 
‘He who loves his Master’s choice 
Will in chastisement rejoice.’ 
Rabia saw some selfish will 
In their maxims lingering still, 
And replied, ‘O men of grace! 
He that sees his Master’s face 
Will not in his prayers recall 
That he is chastised at all.’” 
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And now, friends, suffer me in conclusion to say 
that I believe a great deal of Mystic reading, even 
of such ecstatic books as the Autobiography of St. 
Theresa, would prove an invaluable blessing to us 
cold New Englanders. Inestimable spiritual reali- 
ties underlie its wildest extravagances. We im- 
port into our frigid region the oranges and 
bananas of more tropical climates, and they do 
our bodies good. Would it not do our souls equal 
good to import into them the tropical fruits and 
flowers of a more passionate, soul-inflaming type of 
piety? I know all about St. Theresa’s extremes. 
We should guard ourselves against them. But I 
know equally all about our New England extremes; 
our restless weasel activities; our craze to be 
eternally running about doing good by imparting 
nothing; our devouring surface sense of the inesti- 
mable value to others of repose, literature, art, sci- 
ence, while, unhappily, never having a moment at 
our own disposal to taste and see how good they 
are ourselves; and I am sure all these extremes 
breed no end of shallowness, weariness of mind, 
and — nervous prostration. If we could only learn 
to make such devout use of New England’s chief 
product —this same nervous prostration—as St. 
Theresa did, what a boon it might prove to us, 
and still more to our families and friends. 

The Mystics, who throughout the ages have 
been the saviors of free, poetic, spiritual religion, 
emphasize, all of them, one ever-blessed truth, 
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namely, that God is the all-bountiful God and that 
religion never fulfils itself in mere dreary tread- 
mill task-work, but that there is in store for all 
who will go on faithfully and trustingly a jubilee- 
year of spiritual liberty and joy. Too much of 
our New England religion is but moral rabies, 
conscience run mad. It is a perpetual harping on 
one frayed string of will and duty, that can finally 
give out but a note of plaintive wail. Shall we 
never come to believe that the Ever-blessed God 
(the heirs of whose infinite riches we formally pro- 
claim ourselves) will some day free us from the 
dreary moil of dragging up by force of arm empty 
buckets from an empty well; that he will give us 
a turn at the whirling water-wheel; that he will 
happily engage us in the comparative play-work of 
diverting the needful streams of refreshment from 
a brimming river; that he will, finally, inundate 
the garden of our souls with a plentiful rain, while 
we, his liberated children, sit privileged in bliss- 
ful thankfulness on the vine-mantled porch, crying 
out in transport, “How, under the grace abounding 
of the Divine Gardener, do the flowers bloom and 
exhale their perfume!” 
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Tue history of religion has been characterized 
broadly by the lives of two classes of men. With 
one very large class religion has always been, in the 
main, the performance of certain outward observ- 
ances and the obedient acceptance, after the fashion 
of soldiers, of rules, rites, formulas, or creeds. 
These external things are assumed to have been 
handed down from ancient times and from some 
higher authority. To most men in all times their 
religion has thus been something received at sec- 
ond hand. The cardinal fact of religion —the ex- 
istence of God —has been taken on the testimony 
of others, by tradition, or from a sacred book. 

There has been another small class, however, to 
whom religion has come in the form of actual and 
direct experience. As Michelangelo saw Beauty at 
first hand and worked out his own conceptions of 
art directly from Nature, so these religious souls 
have seen and felt the reality of God: they have 
made trial for themselves of the simple conditions 
through which men become citizens of the spiritual 
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realm. The Hebrew prophets were men of this 
class, as distinguished not only from the priests, 
but from the multitudes governed by priestcraft. 
To Hosea and Isaiah there was a sublime moral 
order, a divine presence, a surrender of the human 
will and its selfishness; the response and support, 
as it were, of the Heart and the Will of the Uni- 
verse. Christianity was an assertion of this fact 
of the.present God in the face ef the Pharisees, 
whose God and religion were got at second hand. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart,” says Jesus, speak- 
ing out of his own spiritual. experience; “for they 
shall see God.” “The kingdom of God is within 
you,” he teaches. The essence of all worship and 
prayer with him is to say from the heart, “Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done.” To do good, 
and especially to love, is to be one with God. 

In every age men have appeared whose lives have 
-been the simple expression of their ideas. St. 
Augustine, Thomas 4 Kempis, Eckhart and Tauler, 
St. Theresa, Molinos, and Francis de Sales, are 
only the more shining names marking this little 
golden thread of spiritual life. Had you asked 
these men why they believed in God, they would 
have said that the fact of God is the most real and 
present object of consciousness. The air which 
they breathed, invisible likewise, was not more 
real to their bodies than the spiritual presence 
every moment sustaining their minds and hearts. 
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MapDAME GuYON. 


It is interesting and important to know how this 
stream of the religious life comports with the chang- 
ing conditions of the modern world. We may con- 
veniently take our departure for this inquiry with 
the life of a very remarkable French woman who, 
born in 1648, lived into the seventeenth year of 
the last century. This woman was Madame Guyon, 
some of whose hymns are in all our religious col- 
lections, and one of the most familiar of which will 
perhaps serve as a key to the character of her re- 
ligion. 

““My Lord, how full of sweet content 
I pass my years of banishment! 
Where’er I dwell, I dwell with thee, 
In heaven, in earth, or on the sea. 
To me remains nor place nor time; 
My country is in every clime. 

I can be calm and free from care 
On any shore, since God is there. 


“ While place we seek or place we shun, 
The soul finds happiness in none; 
But, with a God to guide our way, 
*Tis equal joy to go or stay. 

Could I be cast where thou art not, 
That were indeed a dreadful lot; 
But regions none remote I call, 
Secure of finding God in all.” 


Madame Guyon was a devout Roman Catholic, 
and in many respects a daughter of the mediaeval 
world. She was a contemporary of Molinos the 
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Quietist. She had no small part in forming the re- 
ligious character of her dear friend, Fénelon, who 
cheerfully suffered banishment for his sympathy 
with her opinions. A girl of rare beauty, grace 
and attractiveness, of uncommon and penetrating 
intellectual power, practical as well as mystical, 
of keen delicacy of feeling, generosity and tact, 
she was given in marriage, before she had com- 
pleted her sixteenth year, to an invalid husband, 
old enough to be her father, for whom she had no 
love. The new home was ruled by a jealous, 
stingy and cruel mother-in-law. Here with per- 
fect faithfulness she lived the life of a bond-woman 
fourteen years, or till the death of her husband set 
her free. Meantime, however, she had learned the 
secret of an inward freedom. 

Religious from childhood in the outward and 
conventional way, but without thus finding any 
permanent help, longing under the stress of her 
gloomy married life for some deep source of peace 
and power, which she sought in vain at the confes- 
sional and by the sacraments of the Church, she 
chanced to meet on the occasion of a visit. at her 
father’s house a humble Franciscan friar, who had 
his religion at first hand. “Madame,” he said, 
“you have sought without what you can only find 
within. Accustom yourself to seek God in your 
heart and you will not fail to find him.” To 
Madame Guyon these words were like the opening 
of a window to a darkened room. She seized the 
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idea that God is not far off, but present. She 
began to live as though God were present. She 
began to take up the routine of her loveless life as 
though this too were a part of the divine order. 
All things appeared now in a new light. The life 
could not longer be without love which was encom- 
passed by the love of God. Doing each moment 
what came to her, she was doing precisely what a 
human soul is madefor. If God was for her, 
nothing could be against her. Whatever God 
willed, whatever therefore was for the best, that she 
now also willed. Jesus’ life had been hard, but 
glorious. Jesus had never tried to escape its toil or 
hardship. He had been never so free as when he 
had said with all his heart, “Thy will be done.” 
In learning to say this after Jesus, Madame Guyon 
became free of her bonds. 

From the time of this “conversion,” as she 
deemed it, Madame Guyon’s life ran on a new 
plane. It did not run on, however, without alter- 
nations of feeling. She was not at once beyond 
the reach of old habits of thought; she did not out- 
grow in a day a certain natural weakness of vanity 
and egotism; she was too much the child of her age 
not to suffer from the superstitions of the prevalent 
theology. She had to pass through one long, 
dreary interval when she imagined that “God had 
forsaken her.” In this period of several years the 
performance of her duties was without a spark of 
feeling or hope, though not without a deep sense 
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that God was still behind all. She was thus to 
find for herself that the good life is not merely in 
feeling, least of all in seeing visions like St. 
Theresa, or in having ecstasies. It may still be a 
divine life, though shut in by clouds like Jesus in 
Gethsemane. 

With various vicissitudes of heat and cold, night 
and day, such as all growing creatures are subject 
to, she came at last to what she calls the life of 
“pure love.” She had no fear or anxiety. She 
had no self-will, she attained a condition of readi- 
ness for whatever the good God might order, she 
held her means and powers as a trustee, to use for 
good; she was willing to live or die. Her vanity 
and egotism had disappeared; she wished only to 
know what was right or true, careless of the blows 
of blame or censure; she had a loving heart even 
for her enemies. Withal, her ideas seem to have 
grown all the time more comprehensive, reason- 
able and tolerant. 

Her principles had constant and excessive trial. 
Being suspected of heretical and Protestant ten- 
dencies, she fell wherever she went under the dis- 
pleasure of the conventional set of Churchmen, who 
could not bear that a woman should teach religion; 
especially when her doctrine put their own formal 
or selfish lives to the blush. Returning to Paris 
after a long, fatiguing and perilous journey to the 
Provinces and into Northern Italy, she speedily in- 
curred the hostility of King Louis XIV., a natural 
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persecutor, who prided himself on having by the 
revocation of the tolerant Edict of Nantes stamped 
Protestantism out of France. She was torn away 
from her children and imprisoned by Louis’ order 
for eight months in a narrow and uncomfortable 
convent cell. She was ill, she was not even 
allowed the attendance of her maid, she did not 
know where they had spirited away her young 
daughter. Meanwhile the most determined and 
unscrupulous efforts were made to induce her to 
permit the betrothal of this girl, only twelve years 
of age, to a dissolute favorite of the king. If she 
would sell her daughter to this nobleman, she was 
assured that she would be released. “God allows 
suffering,” she said, “but never allows wrong. . . 
I can never buy my liberty at the expense of sacrific- 
ing my daughter.” She might also have been 
freed if she would consent to give up her opinions, 
which however no one of the ecclesiastics who ex- 
amined her was prepared to condemn. 

The temper of her mind is shown in one of her 
well-known poems : — 


“ A little bird I am, 
Shut from the fields of air; 
And in my cage I sit and sing 
To Him who placed me there; 
Well-pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleases thee. 


“Naught have I else to do; 
I sing the whole day long; 
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And He whom most I love to please 
Doth listen to my song; 

He caught and bound my wandering wing, 

But still He bends to hear me sing. 


“My cage confines me round; 
Abroad I cannot fly ; 
But though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 
My prison walls cannot control 
The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


“ Oh, it is good to soar, 
These bolts and bars above, 
To Him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love; 
And in Thy mighty Will to find 
The joy, the freedom of the mind.” 


7 


A distinguished lady, a. friend of the famous 
Madame de Maintenon, now made the acquaintance 
of Madame Guyon in her convent-prison, and, fall- 
ing in love with her and her opinions, she added 
her urgent influence to that of other powerful 
friends, till Louis was persuaded for the time to 
stop his persecution and to sign an order for 
Madame Guyon’s release. The daughter was also 
betrothed and married to an estimable nobleman. 

Persecution had served to make Madame Guyon 
all the more conspicuous. Persons were constantly 
coming to her to learn her secret of the good life. 
With others who had heard of her or read her books 
she maintained a large correspondence. It was at 
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this time that she met Fénelon, and gave a distinct 
direction to this remarkable man’s religious experi- 
ence, who himself afterwards wrote and taught the 
same doctrine of the spiritual life and suffered with 
her both the imputation of heresy and the dis- 
pleasure of his king. 

In 1695 the opposition to Madame Guyon had 
gathered such violence that she was again thrown 
into prison, in the Castle of Vincennes, thence 
transferred to Vaugirard near Paris, and finally by 
Louis’ order thrown into one of the towers of the 
Bastile. Here this noble woman, whose fault was 
that she taught the love of God in excess, was shut 
“up behind twelve feet of masonry, with a single 
grated window, and without even the companion- 
ship of her faithful maid, who, because she could 
not whisper a word against the innocence of her 
mistress, was also confined for life and died in the 
Bastile. 

After four years Madame Guyon was released, 
and banished with a broken constitution to Blois, 
one hundred miles from Paris. She was now fifty- 
four years old, and from this time on she suffered 
“‘almost continual maladies.” Many persons, how- 
ever, sometimes from England and Germany, came 
to visit her and to hear her teachings. Of herself 
she writes, in these latter days: “My soul is in 
such a state that God permits me to say that there 
is no dissatisfied clamor in it, no corroding sor- 
row, no distracting uncertainty, no pleasure of 
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earth, and no pain which faith does not convert 
into pleasure; nothing but the peace of God which 
passes understanding,— perfect peace. And noth- 
ing is of myself, but all of God.” She died in 
1717 at the age of sixty-nine years. 

' Archbishop Fénelon had died two years before 
his friend. His last words had been, “Thy will 
be done.” He had left no property and no debts. 
The memory of his goodness, his tolerance, his 
humanity, is said to have been such that, when at 
the Revolution the tombs of others were desecrated, 
men instinctively spared the grave of Fénelon. 
Madame Guyon expresses the spirit of the school of 
religious life of which she and Fénelon were the 
greatest French leaders, in the verse,— 


“No bliss I’ll seek, but to fulfil 
In life, in death, thy perfect will! 
No succor in my woes I want 
But what my Lord is pleased to grant.” 


It is easy to trace to our own times the move- 
ment which Madame Guyon serves to illustrate. 
The German pietism of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries arising out of the lives and in- 
fluence of Boehme, Arndt and Spener was a similar 
protest against formalism, and a feeling after re- 
ligion at first hand. The revival of the Mora- 
vian Brethren under the lead of Count Zinzendorf 
was a wave of the same movement. In Eng- 
land the preaching of Whitefield and the rise of 
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Methodism under the Wesleys expressed the grow- 
ing demand for a religion of the heart, as distin- 
guished from the current religions of forms and 
creeds. The English soil, indeed, had long been 
ploughed over, from the time of Wycliffe to our 
Puritan fathers, the Baptists and the Quakers, by 
the labors of men who had insisted on the facts of 
a personal experience of religion, denied that any 
man could be saved or made holy by the transfer- 
ence to his account of the works or merits of the 
Saints, and borne costly testimony to the indwell- 
ing of “the inward light.” The religious life of 
England was never out of touch with the continent. 
Wesley was profoundly influenced by the Moravians. 
Madame Guyon’s disciples were both in Germany 
and England. It was to an English friend that her 
autobiography had been committed for publication. 
Fénelon’s writings carried the same ideas wherever 
men read. In the Methodist Church especially, 
the doctrine of the higher life, of a new experience, 
like a second conversion, known as sanctification, 
through which the soul comes into full harmony 
with the divine Will and wins permanent peace, 
has been a familiar one. Besides revivals for “the 
unconverted,” we hear of “holiness meetings ” ex- 
pressly intended to foster this higher life. 

So likewise in the preaching of the sterner Cal- 
vinism, it has been frequently urged that no one 
could possess true spiritual life till he was willing 
to be lost, if God’s will so decreed, for the glory 
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of God. So complete must be the yielding of the 
selfish will! All this is substantially the thought 
. of Madame Guyon and Fénelon. 

Under this tremendous thought, exaggerated as 
it may at first appear, there is to be discovered a 
deep ethical and rational basis. The religidus ex- 
periences of the long line of pure souls of Madame 
Guyon’s order correspond to abiding facts. The 
question is not whether they were real experiences, 
but rather what is their truest interpretation. For 
if we believe in God in any true sense, if God is at 
the heart of the world, if the ethical law, which 
takes all conduct into itself, is the law of Love, and 
the universe-will is Beneficence, it follows that the 
fixed trend of all human discipline is to bring men 
into line with this Good-will of the universe. 
Free and full life must be life in harmony with 
this Good-will. Freedom must run in the ways 
of order and beneficence. To be selfish in a world 
whose law is love, is to be out of gear. To main- 
tain a selfish will is a sort of isolation, as though 
one were cut off from the source of power. To lead 
the selfish life is to be compelled like brutes. It 
is to miss essential freedom. Peace, power, in- 
sight, serenity, the qualities of a son and heir of 
the world, a citizen of the universe, all come then 
according as a man learns to make his will one 
with the Good-will. I take it that this is the fun- 
damental thought which the men in all ages who 
have had their religion at first hand have struggled 


id 
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to express. Madame Guyon is here at one with 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius and the Stoics, no 
less than with Thomas 4 Kempis and Tauler. You 
may stake the existence of religion upon the solid- 
ity of this truth. Surely no one ever assumed it, 
and set out to order his life upon its basis, without 
finding himself sustained, as though under him were 
the everlasting arms. 

I make this point the more emphatic because the 
terms “mystic” and “quietist,” which have been 
used for describing the religious life, with the 
phraseology in vogue for telling its experiences, 
are apt to seem unintelligible, or even repellent, to 
practical minds. One thinks of a devotee falling 
away into hypnotic trances, seeing ghostly visions, 
lifted to the dangerous ecstasy of a frenzied mind, 
or, again, sitting down in one’s convent cell, rapt 
from the actual world in a state of morbid, unrea- 
soning contemplation. Or, one thinks of the relig- 
ious life as a sort of last refuge of despair for those 
who have exhausted this world, or been disap- 
pointed of all their hopes. 

The exceptional ecstatic vision, or even the state 
of peace and rest from the storms of life, is not, in 
Madame Guyon’s teaching, the essence of the life 
of religion. The deeper fact is, that the soul has 
learned the secret of love, and in giving itself to 
the life of love, has come into oneness with the 
heart and the will of the universe. This life of 
disinterested love is the life of the children of 
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God. It is this harmony of will, it is this yield- 
ing of man’s nature to the inflow of the life of God, 
that serves as the normal condition of peace, and at 
times of unspeakable delight. 

The life of true love is anything but a contempla- 
tive or quiet state. It was with Madame Guyon a 
state of the fullest and most willing activity. It 
was to feed the hungry, to comfort distressed souls, 
to meet actual practical needs of this present world. 
The son or daughter of God, in her conception, 
stood always ready, like the angels, to do the 
Father’s bidding. The soul is quiet, not as op- 
posed to activity, but as opposed to being anxious 
or wilful. It has won the divine quality of restful- 
ness. | 

We may readily see now why Madame Guyon was 
suspected as a heretic. She believed that God is 
ready to make himself known to every soul, as truly 
and directly as though there were no other soul in 
the world. Live like a child of God, be obedient 
to the Good-will, let your spirit be attuned to the 
key of love, and (so the teaching ran) God dwells 
in your soul. Wait, listen to his voice, and you 
shall be guided. Take no anxious thought what 
you shall say, or for the morrow; God will provide; 
God will put words in your mouth. From whom 
else do good and true thoughts proceed? Neither 
do you need at all to pray for particular things. 
If God’s love seeks the best for his children, if 
you wish only what he wills, why should you need 
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to ask, like “an infant crying in the night,” for 
what a grown son knows will come in due time 
without urgency? You do not need in fact to 
pray in words; since the very spirit of prayer is 
in the thought, “Zhy wll be done.” Whoever, 
then, feels the sense of this is in prayer, though 
his lips do not move. The father and the child 
who have one purpose and spirit are in commun- 
ion, whether they speak to each other or not. 
Whoever lives in this communion of the Good- 
will lives the life of prayer. 

What now becomes of the conventional forms of 
the ‘Church, the rosaries, ‘the austerities of Lent, 
the convent life, the confessional? Or what call 
has one, spiritually enlightened, for the guidance 
of priest, or pope, or church-councils? Madame 
Guyon was cautious in disparaging these things; 
they might be helps in learning to walk, or crutches 
for the lame. But it is evident that she did not 
require them. Her teachings, fairly understood, 
would serve to make good Quakers quite as well as 
Roman Catholics. 

A deeper heresy now discovers itself. The great 
aim of human life, according to Madame Guyon, is 
no longer to be saved from punishment. It is per- 
fection; it is to be brought into a state of loving 
good will. Its test and standard is to be able to 
say, “The Good-will be done.” Whoever says 
that is God’s full-grown child. Whoever cannot 
yet say that is outside of heaven. For heaven is 
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here and now, wherever a soul feels the presence of 
God. What becomes now of all the hard and fast 
systems of theology, Protestant as well as Roman 
Catholic? What is the value of the mass, or of 
the vicarious atonement? For men may go to the 
mass every day and obviously never renounce their 
selfish wills, and therefore never enter heaven. 
Remaining greedy and selfish they would not be 
happy in heaven. They may sign the most rigid 
creed, but the mere belief that “Jesus paia it all” 
still leaves them selfish at heart and therefore out 
of communion with God. The creed, the belief in 
the Trinity or the mass, the acceptance of Jesus at a 
revival, may touch only the surface of a man’s life. 
The inner life remains the same, vulgar, vain, ego- 
tistic, bent on its earthly and narrow ambitions. 

Whereas, on the other hand, any soul, Buddhist, 
Mohammedan, Confucian, men who have never 
listened to Christianity, like Socrates or Epictetus, 
—whoever has given his life up to the Good-will 
of God, whoever has caught the spirit of love, 
whether through Jesus or by any other quickening 
flame, this soul has the essential inward mark of 
his citizenship in the universe. Through his love 
and his good-will he is at home wherever God is. 
All good souls and he are at one. And all together 
they breathe the life of God. 

In the face of such facts as these the ordinary 
doctrine of the vicarious atonement either disap- 
pears, or else takes on a deeper and more rational 
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significance. Not Jesus’ life only, being possessed 
with love, quickens other lives as fire kindles fire. 
Every Christian life that has true love in it does 
the same. Madame Guyon’s life, too, quickens 
life still, and the noble Fénelon’s. Love forever 
makes atonement. Love, and especially love that 
marches to sacrifice or faces death without fear, in 
a great patriot, in a humble mother, always quick- 
ens, inspires and saves. The doctrine of “pure 
love” was therefore bound to alter the whole em- 
phasis of religion in the direction of the Golden 
Rule and the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians. 

Moreover, Madame Guyon’s central doctrine of 
Love, enthroned at the heart of the world, working 
to bring all souls into accord with its purpose of 
good, when thought out a little further extin- 
guishes the flames of hell. In the eyes of the in- 
telligent parent it is not sin, but ignorance, that 
prevents the young child from seeing and co-operat- 
ing with the father’s great heart. Love teaches 
the father infinite patience. Least of all is he 
surprised at the child’s slowness. To be slow in 
learning great things is the characteristic of child- 
hood. To wait, and to love nevertheless, is the 
part of the parent. Was it sin against the good 
God, then, that the brutalized millions of France 
did not yet see what popes and kings did not see, 
—that love is the victorious law of the world? 
Did they deserve — besides the poverty, the fear, 
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the cruelty and vice that selfishness brings in this 
world — endless anguish in the world to come, for 
the failure to know what Madame Guyon and Féne- 
lon hardly persuaded the Church of their time to 
believe? The fact is that the great doctrine of 
love was out of key with the contradictory dog- 
matics of the eighteenth century. It would prove 
to fit exactly with the modern idea of evolution 
and a growing world. 

One might make various strictures on minor 
points in Madame Guyon’s teachings, which still 
reproduce themselves in modern religious phraseol- 
ogy. Thus she held a harsh and arbitrary notion 
of the divine providence. God sees her in danger 
of personal vanity and he therefore smites her 
beauty with small-pox. He sees the love of her 
children to be excessive and he therefore takes 
them away, that she may love him alone. What 
terrible burdens the medizeval theology, born of a 
barbarous pedigree, put on men’s shoulders! 

All Madame Guyon’s school in religion were 
likewise burdened with the idea of a wretched 
dualism, or opposition between God and “the 
world.” To be happy in this world, to enjoy its 
beautiful things, to have love in one’s home, was to 
be in danger of losing one’s soul. This was like 
making a devil the lord of this world. It was to 
array against religion all the buoyant happy in- 
stincts of youth. 

The central idea of conversion was, likewise, in 
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breaking the human will. The human will was 
thought of as opposed by nature to the divine will. 
It was a long way to the day when a Rarey would 
show in object lessons that even a horse needs not 
to be “broken,” and Froebel would teach that the 
child and his master, instead of being natural ene- 
mies, ought to be friends. How slowly still the 
great and savage tradition of the child’s natural 
enmity to right, to love, and to God, rolls away! 
Madame Guyon was wiser than her disciples. 
She had a glimmering of the truth that religious 
experience cannot be forced or manufactured; that 
it comes by a natural order, through the teachings 
and the crises of life. But in this respect, as in 
others, she seems not to have been able to work out 
her thought into consistency. Those who have fol- 
lowed her—many of them religious echoes, not 
real voices — have often made a single kind of re- 
ligious experience the test and standard for all, 
ignorant that in religion, as in all life, the In- 
finite One loves variety, and shows the inward 
beauty of holiness through manifold expressions. 
Moreover, Madame Guyon, like the Anabaptists 
and Quakers, in taking up the true doctrine of 
inspiration and of the immanent God, ran the risk 
of a fatal mistake that has commonly attended these 
great truths. The danger is in assuming a certain 
papal infallibility for one’s own thoughts. Grant 
that the soul which gives itself utterly to the life 
of love will be guided aright. This is true, how- 
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ever, only according to certain conditions. The 
mind, so guided, must be clear and well trained, 
and it must possess the facts needful for intelligent 
judgment. Failing of these conditions, its atti- 
tude of loving good-will cannot alone guarantee 
freedom from errors of counsel. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect Madame Guyon to see this. 
The marvel is, on the whole, that she appears so 
free from personal pride of opinion. Her secret of 
the divine guidance, which did not make her infal- 
lible, distinctly makes her one of the most original 
minds of her century. 


SCHLEIERMACHER, 


I wish quite briefly now to present another mem-, 
orable personality, which marks a new and dis- 
tinctly modern type of the religious life. It is the 
great German patriot and theologian, Schleier- 
macher, who was perhaps one of the first to show 
how to interpret the facts of the spiritual life, such 
as we have seen in Madame Guyon, into simple and 
reasonable terms; who combined in himself the 
mystic or religious quality with the most fearless, 
independent, questioning and powerful intellect; 
who by vital experience knew religion as founded 
in the sense of the present God, and at the same 
time conceived it, not like the medizeval people in 
opposition to life or this world, but in the large 
and beautiful variety of a true unity. 
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Schleiermacher was born in 1768, the son of an ~ 
army chaplain of small means. Religion was then at 
an extremely low ebb in Germany. With a narrow 
pietism, and a dry rationalism, there was a great 
deal of lifeless and even hypocritical conformity 
to outworn theological systems. Schleiermacher 
himself, writing in 1802 to a friend, describing a 
meeting of a synod of thirty-five clergymen, says, 
“How sad it made me! ... Of the openly disrep- 
utable among them I will not speak; ... but the 
universal degradation, the entire unsusceptibility 
to all higher influences, the base and sensuous 
views,— depend upon it, I was the only one among 
them who mourned in heart, the only one; for had 
there been another, I must have found him, I 
knocked and searched so earnestly.” 

From early childhood Schleiermacher’s mind 
was exercised over matters of religion. “In my 
eleventh year,” he says, “I spent several sleepless 
nights in consequence of not being able to come to 
a satisfying conclusion concerning the sufferings of 
Christ and the punishment of which these suffer- 
ings were a substitute.” Being sent at his own 
wish to a Moravian school, at the age of nine- 
teen he developed, in spite of the pietistic ten- 
dencies of the place, into a determined though 
heavy-hearted free-thinker. “I cannot believe,” 
he writes in great grief to his father, “that he who 
called himself the Son of Man was the true, 
eternal God: I cannot believe that his death was a 
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- vicarious atonement, .. . and I cannot believe it to 
have been necessary, because God, who evidently 
did not create men for perfection but for the pur- 
suit of it, cannot possibly intend to punish them 
eternally because they have not attained it.” The 
father answered the poor boy in harsh and unsym- 
pathetic words, and the school authorities required 
the doubter, who might infect others, to withdraw 
from the school. He thereupon went to the Uni- 
versity of Halle, and later entered the ministry. 
When the University at Berlin was founded, he 
was called to be one of its Professors. He was a 
voluminous writer in philosophy and theology, a 
great and impressive preacher, a foremost citizen, 
generous, high-minded and simple-hearted. When 
he died in 1834 there was such a scene in Berlin at 
his funeral as can only be paralleled by that which 
we have recently witnessed on the occasion of the 
death of Bishop Brooks. His coffin was borne 
on the shoulders of students of the university, 
taking turns, twelve at a time. The procession 
of mourners on foot was more than a mile long, 
besides a hundred coaches. 

I have spoken of Schleiermacher’s free and dar- 
ing thought. He was assailed as a pantheist and 
an unbeliever. An American Unitarian, Professor 
Norton, went out of his way to warn the world 
against his dangerous influence. But he taught a 
veritable gospel to thinking men, liberating their 
minds both from the narrowness of the rationalism 
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then current, and the equal narrowness of an un- 
thoughtful evangelicalism. 

I wish to speak specially, however, of his relig- 
ious feeling. Revisiting his Moravian school in 
mature life, he writes, “Here it was that for the 
first time I awoke to the consciousness of the rela- 
tions of man to a higher world. ... Here it was 
that that Mystic tendency developed itself which 
has been of so much importance to me, and has 
supported and carried me through all the storms of 
scepticism. Then it was only germinating; now 
it has attained its full development, and I may say 
that, after all that I have passed through, I have 
become a Herrnhuter [that is, a good Moravian] 
again, only of a higher order.” 

Schleiermacher maintained a frequent corre- 
spondence with a lady, the wife of a dear friend, 
whom afterwards in her widowhood he married. 
How deeply religious this lady was the following 
passage from one of her letters, written after the 
loss of her husband, illustrates: “I have just come 
from church. Could I but describe to you how 
I feel when I give myself up entirely to God, when 
my spirit is absorbed in him, when, without a wish 
and without a murmur, satisfied in all ways, it 
demands nothing better than to melt away with the 
tones of the hymn that sets forth his praise — when 
thought ceases, and solemn light and darkness seem 
at one and the same time to veil my eyes, and when 
I feel Ehrenfried’s presence so vividly, and that God 
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will never take him from me, because our love is 
his most beautiful law, and because God dwells in 
him, and also draws me ever nearer and nearer to~ 
himself!” Later, after her engagement to Schleier- 
macher, she writes to him, “I cannot tell you what 
a strange state of mind I was in at church; how 
vividly you were present to me, although my whole 
soul was full of devotion; how, in the moments of 
profoundest worship in the sanctuary, I was so con- 
scious of my love for you that the feeling of the 
divine character of this love penetrated me anew 
and filled me with rapture. One doubt however 
arose in my mind, and I determined to speak to 
you at once about it. It is whether I am wrong 
in calling those feelings religious which are awak- 
ened in me by the music in church? ...I cannot 
describe to you how my soul is borne aloft, as it 
were, by the tones; what a feeling of freedom is 
developed in me, what a consciousness of the holy 
and the infinite seems to pervade me... . But tell 
me, my Ernst, is it in accordance with pure Chris- 
tian feeling, that anything external should produce 
such a powerful religious effect on me—that I 
require an external agency to enable me to lose 
myself in God?” He answers, “Dearest, be not 
over anxious, and do not try to separate what God 
himself has intimately united. Religion and art 
belong together, as soul and body.” And again, 
speaking of art both in painting and music, he 
says,— “To those who are receptive to their in- 
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fluences, there must be something truly divine in 
them; for it is the innermost living spirit of Nat- 
ure that speaks through them.” 

At the time of the death of her husband, she had 
written, “I implore you by all that you love and 
hold sacred, if you can, give me the certainty that 
I shall find him again,—that I shall recognize 
him!” He replied, “Dear Jette, what can I say to 
you? Certainty beyond this life is not given to 
us. Do not misunderstand me. I mean certainty 
for phantasy, which desires to see everything in 
distinct images; but otherwise, there is the great- 
est certainty — and nothing would be certain if it 
were not so—that for the soul there is no such 
thing as death, no annihilation. ... What would 
or what ought to satisfy you in a future life, you 
cannot know; for you know not the order that pre- 
vails there. But when you are removed thither, 
you will know it, and then there, as little as here, 
will you desire what will be opposed to it, and 
most assuredly it will afford you as full and raptur- 
ous satisfaction. ... If then he lives in God and 
you love him eternally in God, as you knew God 
and loved God in him, can you conceive of any- 
thing more glorious or more delightful?” 

In another place Schleiermacher gives the key to 
the secret of contentment or inward peace in the 
“endeavor to do nothing that I may have to repent 
of afterwards, and for the rest I leave the result to 
God.” 
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Here, now, is a man who would, I think, have 
understood Madame Guyon completely and entered 
into her religious experience. It is not so certain 
that she would have understood his thought... He 
grasps life in its wholeness. He sees the love of 
God revealed in the beauty of the outward world, 
in art, in history and the relations of the State, in 
domestic and friendly love. There is no contradic- 
tion between the love of God and the love of his 
children. For the love of the Father is in the love 
of all his creatures. The only contradiction is be- 
tween love and selfishness. As Coleridge sings, 


“Fle prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


In accordance with the same thought, the life of 
God is conceived of as welling up in every soul 
and pressing it toward the most complete realiza- 
tion of itself. This thorough realization of the 
life of man is in loving service. The soul has 
inward harmony in proportion as it gives itself to 
the beneficent law of love. The life of God —the 
Universe-life— now possesses it. Here it has 
true freedom. The instinctive attitude of such a 
soul, so directed and possessed, is of trust and 
hope. Its prevailing mood is peace, rising at 
times to the heights of joy. It contains in itself 
the beautiful secret of restfulness. 
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We have thus at last the union of two mighty 
and necessary tendencies in human nature. One 
is the religious instinct, which, left to itself, and 
without the guidance of reflection, runs off into 
fanaticism, extravagance, bigotry, and even to the 
dangerous borderland of insanity. The other ten- 
dency is to think, to ask questions, and to see all 
things in an intelligible unity. But this tendency, 
healthy as it is, contains a danger of barrenness, 
whenever divorced from the actual conduct of life, 
or when pursued without vital sympathy. Thought 
and religious feeling, faith and reason, belong both 
to the Unity which constitutes life. To trust in 
the Power that orders the world, to conceive it as 
good, to obey its laws, to entertain hope in the face 
of its mysteries, yes, to surrender one’s self in a 
glad abandon of love to the plan of its life, is in- 
deed the highest exercise of reason. 

If then the question be finally asked, Can the 
modern man, the child of evolution, trained to 
scientific thought, ever again enjoy the beatific 
vision of the saints, can he sing, can he rest in 
God, can he, like Madame Guyon, dismiss care, 
taking no anxious thought for the morrow, having 
real divine guidance in thought, speech and act? 
our answer must be decidedly, Yes. All the no- 
blest religious life to-day runs one way. It is 
Emerson’s way, true modern Mystic that he was; 
it is Wordsworth’s way and that of the great poets; 
it is Phillips Brooks’ and that of the real preachers, 
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whoever can touch the soul of our time. It is the 
way of the thinkers too, like John Fiske or Mar- 
tineau, whoever of them has known life in its 
roundness and in its heights and depths. All these 
utter no discordant voices, singing, “God is wis- 
dom; God is love.” 


THE DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE OF 
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THE DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE OF 
ENGLAND. 


BY FRANCIS B. HORNBROOKE. 


It would be, in some ways, a more interesting 
task to consider only one great work of English 
devotion, to make a thorough and exhaustive study 
of its contents, and to imbue the reader with some- 
thing of its spirit; but grateful and profitable as 
such a special study might prove to be, it may be 
doubted whether it would leave so valuable an im- 
pression as the general view of the devotional 
literature of England which it is my present duty 
to take. The study of one book of devotion, how- 
ever high its character, would tend to create the 
feeling that it was a complete embodiment of all 
the phases of the religious spirit of England, or 
that the period in which it was written was more 
religious than any other; but a general view of the 
devotional literature of that nation will teach us 
that, in various ways and in all times, its heart 
has been stirred to earnest living and lofty aspira- 
tion. By it, we shall learn that through century 
after century mighty voices have called the people 
of England to live as they believe. 
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But in my consideration of this subject I must 
confine myself within certain limits. Every cen- 
tury of English history has had some book of de- 
votion which aided its men and women to “live in 
the spirit”; but the impression of their work has 
either wholly faded away or else what was best in 
it has been absorbed by those who have succeeded 
them. Valuable as these earlier writings may have 
been, their chief worth to-day is that they pre- 
pared the way for works more familiar to us and 
possessed of greater power and charm. For this 
reason, I shall not notice any work of devotion 
written previous to the seventeenth century. 

To this limitation of time I must also add an- 
other. In a survey so brief as this I can only 
mention books which have been influential or per- 
vasive. Works of great beauty and essential 
value there are which I shall feel compelled to 
overlook. At present I must confine myself to a 
consideration of books which have eithér exerted a 
marked influence upon great masses of people or 
which have demonstrated their right to live. 

In a review of the devotional literature of Eng- 
land within the limits which I have defined I am 
impressed by the fact that it has very little of the 
Mystic element in it. The English mind is de- 
vout and earnest, but it is not given to “visions of 
the Lord.” Its religious aspirations have often 
been very strong and fervent, but it has indulged 
very little in ecstatic reveries. It has never gone 
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out of itself or lost its hold on the realities of 
things to see God. English people have often 
looked with yearning eyes towards heaven, but 
they have almost always kept their feet on solid 
ground. The Mystics among them are rare; and, 
when they exist, their Mysticism has removed 
them from the sphere of direct practical influence. 
George Fox and his followers, in the ferment of 
the seventeenth century, are the most marked ex- 
ceptions to this general law; but even these, with 
all their Mysticism, show the sobering influences 
of the atmosphere they breathed. In the realm of 
devotional literature the Mystic influence is al- 
most wholly wanting. The Quaker was a silent 
worshipper; and, when he spoke, his word had no 
permanent literary quality in it. William Law is 
the only one among the great devotional writers of — 
England whom we can characterize as a Mystic; 
and he is only an apparent exception to the rule, 
since he did not come under the influence of Jacob 
Boehme until long after he had written the works 
of devotion which have made him best known. 

In our consideration of English devotional litera- 
ture, therefore, we must not expect to find any- 
thing rhapsodic or exclusively emotional; nor 
must we expect to find those who wrote this 
literature to be men who had much of the romantic 
element in their mental or moral composition. 
They are very much like the people by whom they 
are surrounded, save in their desire to serve God 
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more earnestly and with a purer heart. They call 
on men and women to rise to the higher levels of 
life, but they appeal to them from motives that are 
common to all who have any religious faith. 
Whatever interest they have for us is that they are 
very much in earnest in their endeavor to have 
their readers live as if they really believed the re- 
ligion of the nation to which they belonged. 

It is significant that the greatest devotional 
works in our language belong to the seventeenth 
century, and that they were written at the very 
time when England was torn by civil dissensions, 
or during the period immediately following. Per- 
haps the conflicts and rapid changes of fortune so 
troubled many that works of devotion which called 
them to a life of peace in the thought of God’s 
changeless love were like responses to the deepest 
prayer of their souls. 


JEREMY TAYLOR. 


The first devotional work which I shall notice 
was written in the midst of the conflict between 
king and Parliament, Cavalier and Puritan. The 
dedication of Jeremy Taylor’s “Holy Living” 
clearly reveals the thoughts which afflicted the 
heart of the writer. “I have lived,” he says, “to 
see religion painted upon banners and thrust out of 
churches, and the temple turned into a tabernacle, 
and that tabernacle made ambulatory and covered 
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with skins of beasts and torn curtains, and God to 
be worshipped, not as the Father of our Lord 
Jesus, but as the Lord of hosts.” In the work 
itself, however, there is no trace of this. -The 
writer is, to all appearance, conscious of nothing 
save a desire to edify and to stimulate the relig- 
ious life. 

Jeremy Taylor, who was born in 1613, and wno 
lived until 1667, was a man fitted in every way to 
write a classic work of devotion. Seldom, indeed, 
has greater genius been consecrated to the service 
of religion. Educated at Cambridge, Taylor was 
one of the most learned men of an age pre-eminent 
for learning. All the treasures of classic lore 
were at his command. More than this, he was a 
skilful judge and analyst of all the subtle move- 
ments of man’s moral nature. He was the last 
English theologian who wrote a work on moral 
theology in which difficult cases of conscience 
were discussed. He was a man, too, of large and 
tolerant spirit, to which his “Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing” bears witness. He was also a man of devout 
spirit and deep religiousness, and of consecrated 
soul. 

All these qualities might have been present, and 
still his book have had little to commend it, had 
it not been for the mingled strength and beauty of 
his style. Taylor not only lived at a time when 
the grand style was in the air, he was one of the 
creators of that style. His book is worth reading, 
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if only for the noble music in it. In his sermons 
he sometimes allowed his fancy to run too far, 
and his imagery is perhaps too exuberant; but in 
his “Holy Living” the sense of the greatness of 
his task chastens his style, and makes it a delight 
to every reader who can appreciate the rhythm and 
harmony of prose. Take this passage, which I 
have selected almost at random: — 


“And yet it is considerable that the fruit which comes from 
the many days of recreation and vanity is very little; and, 
although we scatter much, yet we gather but little profit. But 
from the few hours we spend in prayer and the exercises of a 
pious life the return is great and profitable, and what we sow 
in the minutes and spare portions of a few years grows up to 
crowns and sceptres in a happy and a glorious eternity.” 


But it is not from any single sentence we can 
get a full conception of the wisdom of this book. 
As a whole, it is, as its title implies, a means for 
growth into a holy life. It points out the virtues 
which we ought to cultivate,— sobriety, chastity, 
humility, contentedness, restitution. It furnishes 
reasons for cherishing these virtues, and the mental 
and spiritual process by which they may be attained. 
So, also, it sets forth the character we ought to 
nourish, and how we are to make the presence of 
God real. Perhaps, if any criticism were to be 
made, it would be that the book gives too many 
reasons and provides too many methods and _ too 
many means of devotion; but we must remember 
that a book like this was made for many kinds of 
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readers, and that the consideration which would 
have little value for one might be the inspiration to 
new life for another. 

It is true, there is always danger that a book 
which lays down forms for the practice of the relig- 
ious life may cultivate a mechanical kind of devo- 
tion, destitute of all spiritual vitality; and perhaps 
this is the reason why one of the early Methodist 
preachers denounced the book as one which had 
sent more souls to hell than any other book ever 
written. But no one saw that his book was only 
a means to foster, not to create life, more clearly 
than Taylor himself. He tells his readers: “For 
there are some persons in whom the spirit of God 
hath breathed so bright a flame of love that they do 
all their acts of virtue by perfect choice and with- 
out objection, and their zeal is warmer than that 
it will be alloyed by temptation; and to such per- 
sons mortification by philosophical instruments, as 
fasting, sackcloth, and other rudenesses to the 
body, is wholly useless. It is always a more un- 
certain means to acquire any virtue or secure any 
duty; and, if love hath filled all the corners of our 
soul, it alone is able to do all the work of God.” 


RICHARD BAXTER. 


The other great work of devotion, which every 
year since its publication has counted its readers 
by thousands, is the “Saints’ Rest” of Richard 
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Baxter. Baxter was a contemporary of Taylor, 
born two years later, in 1615, and dying nearly a 
quarter of a century after him, in 1691. He was 
not a member of any university, but his learning 
was superior to that of many who have had that 
privilege. He was, at the outset of his ministerial 
career, a clergyman in the Church of England, and 
was so much in sympathy with it that Charles II. 
offered him a bishopric. At a later period the 
narrow and restrictive policy of the Church party 
drove him, with two thousand other clergymen, out 
of the Church of England, and made it an of- 
fence for Baxter, this saint of God, to exercise his 
functions as a minister in public. But, if he could 
not preach, he could write; and his writings occupy 
volumes. 

All of them have, however, sunk into oblivion 
with the exception of the “Saints’ Rest.” It is 
very easy to say that nobody reads it to-day; but 
that usually means that the person who says it, and 
his little circle of friends and acquaintances, do 
not. I am inclined to think that, if we made 
inquiry, we should find a great many good people 
reading it still, and getting much profit by it. My 
mother read it again and again, and regarded it as 
one of the most helpful books she knew. But it is 
easy to see why it will be less read as time goes 
on. Its thought is that of the Calvinistic theology 
of Baxter’s time. It constantly assumes its truth, 
and calls for meditation on its particular scheme 
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of the universe. It differs from Taylor’s work, 
which is largely practical, in its theological char- 
acter. While Taylor did not differ very essentially 
from Baxter in his general theological conceptions, 
he never makes them prominent in his “Holy Liv- 
ing,” as Baxter does in his “Saints’ Rest.” Both 
believed in the eternal torments of the wicked in 
hell; but, while Taylor simply expresses that 
belief, Baxter emphasizes it and dwells upon it. 
The passages concerning it form the most interest- 
ing part of his book. It was the only part which 
I read as a boy; and, if any one wishes to see 
how a man speaks who really believes in eternal 
punishment, let him read those portions of the 
“Saints’ Rest.” Baxter speaks in that way because 
he loves his reader, and because of his intense de- 
sire to save him from the impending woe. Of 
course, when preachers do not believe all this, 
they ought not to preach it; but, when a man does 
believe it, he is a traitor to his trust if he remains 
silent about it, and worse still if he jests about it. 
Sometimes Baxter is quite humorous in his pre- 
sentation of the matter, as when he says of the lost 
souls in hell, “They were wont to think sermons 
and prayers long: how long, then, will they think 
these endless torments?” But the humor was 
never seen by the writer. 

It is the endeavor of Baxter to show how the rest 
of the saints is to be obtained. He unfolds at 
length every reason that may induce his reader to 
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seek it with all his soul, and he tries to point out 
every obstacle that stands in the way. Apart from 
his theological conceptions, he has much good 
advice to give,—advice that is good for all of us 
to-day. His endeavor was to make his readers 
act as.if they believed what they said they did. 
He wonders why, if there is so certain and glorious 
a rest for the saints, there is not more industrious 
seeking after it. “What contriving and caring to 
get a step higher in the world than their brethren, 
while they neglect the kingly dignity of the 
saints!” We have another theology, and boast 
ourselves about it; but, after all, are we any more 
anxious about the “kingly dignity of the saints” 
than those over whom Baxter sighed? 

The style of Baxter will not bear comparison 
with that of Taylor. It is diffuse, and sometimes 
tedious. But its diffuseness is born out of the 
earnestness of the writer; and he writes like a man 
who has something to say, and who says it in the 
most direct, simple, and _ straightforward way. 
Here is a passage from the closing page of his 
great work, which may give some idea of him as a 
writer: — 


“And as the lark sweetly sings, while she soars on high, but 
is suddenly silenced when she falls to the earth, so is the frame 
of the soul most delightful and divine while it keeps in the 
views of God by heavenly contemplation. Alas! we make 
there too short a stay, and fall down again and lay by our 
music.” 
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Joun BuNYAN. 


But the greatest and most popular work of devo- 
tion of the seventeenth century is neither Taylor’s 
“Holy Living” nor Baxter’s “Saints’ Rest.” 
These, at the best, appeal to a limited number, 
and have a charm only for those who are deter- 
mined to cultivate their religious nature; but the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” of John Bunyan (1628-88), 
the “inspired tinker,” has done more for the re- 
ligious life of English-speaking people than any 
other book ever written. In that work the way to 
heaven, and the helps and hindrances that meet the 
traveller as he journeys over it, are not merely 
described, but set before our eyes. 

It matters little that the method of salvation, as 
conceived by Bunyan, is that of the theology which 
he professed. His genius enables him to tran- 
scend all the limitations of time, place, or theolog- 
ical system. The pictures which he sets before his 
reader can be almost unconsciously endowed with 
universal significance. The desire of man to at- 
tain his highest life, whatever his special beliefs 
may be, has never been portrayed in such living 
characters. It is this which makes the book so 
widely known and so generally appreciated. It 
has an interest and charm for the ignorant and un- 
cultivated; and this makes it what Taine, in his 
“History of English Literature,” so justly calls it, 
“a manual of devotion for the use of simple folk.” 
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It has an equal charm for people of culture and re- 
finement. Puritan and Churchman and Catholic 
have found profit in this wonderful book. Merely 
as a story, without reference to any underlying pur- 
pose, it has a fascination for children, except those 
who have been unwisely taught — as so many are — 
that truth is to be found only in abstract proposi- 
tions, which require no act of imagination for their 
apprehension. To my mind, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
read by any boy or girl before the critical faculty 
is awakened, and allowed to make its impression in 
its own way upon the mind and heart, will imbue 
him with a deeper sense of the seriousness of life 
and the meaning of its experiences than all those 
elaborate explanations of the religious life so com- 
mon in our day, which are often clear only because 
they are shallow, and true only because they are dull. 

“Pilgrim’s Progress” requires no description, be- 
cause it is so well known, or, at any rate, so easy 
to know. It contains less than two hundred pages. 
It is a shame for one to be ignorant, not only of 
the most impressive picture of the religious experi- 
ence of man, but of one of the noblest specimens 
of simple and expressive English speech! Take, 
for example, these passages : — 


“ Now I saw in my dream that these two men went in at the 
gate; and, lo! as they entered they were transfigured, and they 
had raiment put on that shone like gold. There was also that 
met them with harps and crowns and gave them to them, the 
harps to praise withal, and the crowns in token of honor. 
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“ Now just as the gates were opened to let in the men, I 
looked in after them; and, behold! the city shone like the sun. 
The streets also were paved with gold, and in them walked 
many men with crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, 
and golden harps to sing praises withal. There were also of 
them that had wings, and they answered one another without 
intermission, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord. And after 
that they shut up the gates. Which, when I had seen, I wished 
myself among them.” 


The seventeenth century was wonderful in the 
variety and richness of its devotional literature. 
In the midst of all its turmoil and disquiet, when 
Church and State seemed destined to hopeless de- 
struction, three great works of devotion, which have 
never been surpassed, appeared, from men who rep- 
resented every phase of religious life in England, 
—from Taylor, the Churchman; from Baxter, the 
Nonconformist; from Bunyan, the Baptist. That 
was a great age, when not only the learned bishop 
on his throne, but the Nonconformist shut out of 
his church and the tinker shut up in his jail, are 
all at one in their successful endeavor to teach the 
nation how to walk in the way of the Lord. 


HENRY SCOUGAL. 


But these were not the only ones. Among these 
great voices we can hear the brief yet tender and 
deep word of the Rev. Henry Scougal, Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Aberdeen. His life 
was a short one, extending only from 1650 to 1678; 
but his little book, of not over one hundred small 
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pages, entitled “The Life of God-in the Soul of 
Man,” is one of the most precious devotional works 
in our language. If one wishes to be awakened to 
what is most central and vital in religion, to that 
which forms its- essence, and which will ever 
remain untouched by the disputations of the 
schools, let him read and reread this book of Henry 
Scougal. It is a book which has kept itself 
alive, and which ought to be well edited and 
printed in attractive form; for there never was a 
time when it was more needed than it is to-day. 
In it religion is set forth as a life, as opposed to 
Opinions; as a divine life, shared in by those “who 
know by experience that true religion is a union 
of the soul with God, a real participation of the 
divine nature, the very image of God drawn upon 
the soul, or, in the apostle’s phrase, ‘It is Christ 
>” Scougal endeavors to make his 
reader realize spiritual things, to really behold in 
them “the master light of all his seeing.” “Let 
us,” he says, “urge forward our spirits, and make 
them approach the invisible world, and fix our 
minds upon immaterial things, till we clearly per- 
ceive that these are no dreams, nay, that all things 
are dreams and shadows beside them.” 


formed within us. 


GroRGE HERBERT. 


I have, perhaps, dwelt too long upon these writers 
of the seventeenth century; but I should deem my- 
self unfaithful to my duty if I failed to speak of 
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George Herbert (1593-1633), who has voiced with 
so much truth and beauty the religious sentiment 
of his own and all succeeding time. His minis- 
terial life at Bemerton was brief, but its consecrated 
spirit lives in lines that have imbedded themselves 
in our speech. His phrases rise unbidden to our 
lips when we think or speak of the life of the spirit. 
The thought, so common in our day, that all action 
is glorified by the temper of the soul, finds its per- 
fect expression in “The Elixir” : — 


* All may of thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with his tincture, ‘for thy sake,’ 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


“ A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine: 
Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 


His book is little, but it contains so much of the 
essential spirit of pure religiousness that I can only 
cite one poem to serve as a type of the whole. It 
is entitled “Sin” :— 


“Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 

Parents first seasoned us, then schoolmasters 

Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers, 

Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes ; 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises, 
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Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears; 
Without, our shame, within, our consciences ; 

Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears ; 
Yet all these fences and their whole array 
One cunning bosom sin quite blows away.” 


It must be confessed that, so far as both quality 
and quantity are concerned, the seventeenth century 
far exceeds both the centuries that have followed it. 
Certainly, they have not improved upon its work. 
The eighteenth century has been called a prosaic 
age, one in which the religious life and the expres- 
sion of it were at the lowest point. However true 
this characterization of it may be in general, it is 
not true in the sense that the spirit of devotion was 
wholly wanting, or that there were not those who 
worthily voiced it. We have in this period two 
works of devotion which have made a deep impres- 
sion upon the religious life of England. 


THomas WILSON. 


The “Sacra Privata” of Wilson, for fifty-eight 
years bishop of Sodor and Man, was widely read in 
the years immediately following its publication, 
and has been published ever since. It is a simple 
and manly sort of book, the natural expression of 
one who lived in a religious atmosphere, and to 
whom prayer was the natural breathing of his nat- 
ure. It is very plain when compared with the 
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gorgeous prose of Taylor. By contrast with Bax- 
ter’s fervid appeals it may seem cold and _ indiffer- 
ent, and it is wholly lacking in the imaginative 
power of Bunyan’s immortal work; but it has an 
energy and wisdom of its own, which is all the 
more impressive because it makes no show of these 
qualities. It is the book of a man who is pointing 
out the way that has appeared best to himself. He 
knows he is here to do the right thing: he does it 
and makes no fuss about it. His work, unpreten- 
tious as it is, has deeply impressed men like 
Leslie Stephen and Matthew Arnold. Indeed, the 
latter was the occasion of calling renewed attention 
to it some years ago, by his frequent quotations. 
Perhaps the passage that expresses the character of 
“Sacra Privata” most fully is the one which says, 
“‘ Always read your Bible with a view to practice.” 
Through the whole of the little work passages of 
Scripture are given, and then a prayer follows that 
the thought contained in it may be realized. No 
book, I think, contains a better statement of the 
duties of a Christian. He says: “That man leads 
a sincere Christian life (1) who endeavors to serve 
and obey God to the best of his understanding and 
power, (2) who strives to please his neighbor to 
edification, (3) who endeavors to do his duty in 
that state of life unto which it has pleased God to 
eae iin.” 
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WILLIAM Law. 


Wilson’s “Sacra Privata” was the expression of 
a wise religiousness. The “Serious Call” of Law 
(1686-1761) was of an entirely different character. 
It was the work of a man who lived almost alone, 
and to whom religion was almost the only object 
of meditation. To him everything that called 
away the soul from the thought of God and duty 
was profane. He speaks as a man who lives in the 
world, but who has as little as possible to do with 
it. His “Serious Call,” able and interesting as 
it is, both as regards the vigor and vivacity of its 
style and its keen insight into human nature, is 
characterized by its one-sidedness. But it im- 
pressed and edified men like Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
Charles and John Wesley, Venn, and Scott, and 
to some extent prepared the way for the great 
evangelical reaction under the Wesleys. It em- 
phasizes the nothingness or evil of the ordinary life 
too much to appeal to an age which finds reality 
and worth in that life. It may be that some day, 
when men and women grow tired of thinking of 
everything but religion, they will turn for comfort 
and satisfaction of soul to one who sees value in 
religion alone. 
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Isaac WATTS. 


If the prose writers of devotional works in the 
eighteenth century are inferior to those of the seven- 
teenth, the religious poets are superior. Isaac 
Watts (1674-1748) wrote many hymns which com- 
mend themselves neither as models of poetic nor 
religious expression. Unfortunately for him, he 
had no power of self-criticism, no instinct for what 
is excellent, and no sense of humor to warn him 
when he was writing nonsense. He simply wrote 
what came uppermost in his mind, and sent it forth. 
The result is that he is known to many only by his 
most atrocious and prosaic utterances. It was once 
said of a certain preacher that he could preach the 
poorest and best sermon of any man in the world. 
So it was with Watts. He wrote hymns which we 
cannot esteem too little, others which we cannot 
esteem too much. Even in the same hymn one 
often finds mingled gold and mud. That hymn 
which contains the noble lines, — 


“The men of grace have found 
Glory begun below,” 


also contains the true but flat assertion, — 


“ Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.” 


But, as time goes on, the good is being sifted from 
the bad. A happy selection from Watts, such as 
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one finds in the Hymn Book of the late Rev. Henry 
W. Foote of King’s Chapel, makes one feel what 
an aid to our devotional life he really was and may 
be still. The man who wrote, “Am Ia soldier of 
the cross?” and “High in the heavens, eternal 
God,”. and “Before Jehovah’s awful throne,” has 
the genius to deepen religious sentiment and our 
sense of duty as sons of God. 


CHARLES WESLEY. 


Charles Wesley, however, strikes a tenderer and 
more affectionate note. In his hymns all that is 
sweetest and most precious in our thought of God 
and Jesus and the heavenly life makes itself felt. 
Christian feeling never voiced itself in a way more 
moving than in the hymns of Charles Wesley. 
How he lifts the story of Jacob’s wrestling into 
the sphere of the spiritual, and makes his reader 
feel all the exaltation of the soul that has learned 
in earnest prayer and communion with God that 
“His nature and his name is love”! What hymn 
ever touched the depths of our natures like “Jesus, 
lover of my soul”? About all the religion human 
nature needs lies in it. And what grander expres- 
sion of the vital element in Christian faith can be 
found than in the hymn, — 


“ Jesus, thine own victorious love 
Shed in my heart abroad ; 
Then shall my feet no longer move, 
Rooted and fixed in God. 
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“ My steadfast heart, from falling free, 
Shall then no longer move, 
While Christ is all the world to me, 
And all my heart is love”? 


And when our hearts grow sad because those 
with whom we “took sweet counsel together” have 
passed beyond our mortal vision, what words can 
revive our faith and so console our hearts as these ?— 


“ One army of the living God, 
To his command we bow; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 


NINETEENTH CENTURY WRITERS. 


The nineteenth century of English devotional 
literature will require little notice here. The 
works of our own age are generally familiar enough 
to all thoughtful and intelligent people. The most 
notable works of devotion of the century are those 
written by Dr. Edward Myrick Gouldham, Preben- 
dary of St. Paul: “Thoughts on Personal Religion” 
and “Pursuit of Holiness.” These are written by 
a devoted member of the Church of England, but 
there is nothing in them to offend any serious and 
earnest mind. They seek to go below the arbitrary 
divisions of sects and schools, and to find the bread 
of life which we all need because we are all human. 
They are written in a most winning way, and the 
reader is really charmed and quickened as he reads. 
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There may be much with which many readers can- 
not agree; but, so far as the tendency, spirit, and 
main counsels of these volumes are concerned, I 
know of none more worthy to be read and pon- 
dered. To him religion is primarily a life, and 
that life manifests itself as growth. Our duty is 
to notice whether we are indeed growing. He 
says: “We never see plants actually growing: 
we only take notice that they have grown. He 
who would form a sound judgment of his spiritual 
progress must throw his eye over long, not short, 
intervals of time. He must compare the self of 
this year with the self of last,—not the self of 
to-day with the self of yesterday. Enough if, 
amid the divers and shifting experiences of the 
world and the manifold internal self-communings 
arising thereupon, that delicate plant, spiritual 
life, has grappled its fibre a little deeper into the 
soil than it seemed to have done in an early stage 
of our pilgrimage now fairly past.” 

The poetry of devotion in our century is most 
abundant. Besides the hymns of Milman and 
Heber and Faber and Sarah Flower Adams and 
John Henry Newman, we have Keble’s “Christian 
Year,” which has imbued millions with a sense of 
the meaning and beauty of the religious life, and 
given to the events and scenes of Scripture and the 
usages and rites of the Church a deep spiritual 
suggestiveness. Naturally, because of the posi- 
tion of the writer and the choice of his subjects, 
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Keble’s work has more interest for those of his 
own communion, but still, like the work of every 
deeply religious nature, much that he has to say 
ought to have a deep meaning for us all. Cer- 
tainly we can all unite with him as he sings: — 


“There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.’ 


There may be those to whom the devotional 
literature of a people has little value. But indeed 
nothing can be more impressive and significant. 
For, what does it mean? Why, this: that through 
century after century there have been voices speak- 
ing to that nation to quicken it with the sense of 
the great realities that underlie and fashion its 
life; that there are voices ever making themselves 
heard in their appeal to that nation to realize the 
great ideals of holiness, of righteousness, and love. 
They are perpetual reminders that a nation lives 
not by bread alone, but by every word that comes 
from God. And these have never ceased to make 
themselves heard amid all the contentions and 
strifes over what only seem to be the real things 
of existence. Through the storms of civil conflict 
and foreign war, through all the mighty movements 
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that have resulted in the expansion of a nation into 
a world-wide imperial dominion, through all the 
turmoil and excitement of men and women over 
political, social or business plans, these calls to 
the religious life have come as witnesses to man’s 
highest need,— testimonies to the truth that human 
life is incomplete and unreal until it is imbued 
with the life of the spirit. 

In the review of this literature of devotion there 
are two things which impress me. One is the fact 
that it is at its best when, and in so far as, it rises 
above the consciousness of opinions that divide 
Christendom into hostile camps, and speaks some 
conviction which can find response in man as man 
when he seriously thinks and deeply feels. It is 
the affirmation of what is central and vital in the 
natures of the men who wrote these books and 
hymns, for which we read them and love them 
to-day. We care nothing about the rhymed 
denunciations of Charles Wesley against the 
“horrible decree” of Calvinism, even when we 
have no sympathy with the doctrine against which 
he inveighs. There is no religion, and no poetry 
in all that. No sense either of beauty or of aspira- 
tion is quickened by it. He has a word for us only 
when he sings and prays, “I want a principle 
within.” So Baxter, as a teacher of theology, has 
no attraction or charm; but Baxter as the man of 
God, Baxter as a preacher of earnest devotion to the 
ideals of the heart, draws us mightily. 
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And the other fact that impresses me in reading 
these writers is that, to profit by them, we must 
give the largest interpretation to what they say. 
We are too much inclined, because we find the 
religious life in these works stated in unaccustomed, 
outgrown forms, to discard them as useless. In 
this way we sometimes reject the best help which 
the best men could give us. Let us learn to look 
beyond the earthen vessel to the water of life 
it may contain. Men of other times and other 
opinions must state even their deepest feelings and 
loftiest aspirations in their own way. It is our 
place and privilege to pierce through the inadequate 
and repellent forms to the revelations of the heart. 
Even more than this, it will be well for us if we 
can give their speech a larger interpretation than 
that which the writers themselves thought of 
giving it. We want to read them not so much on 
account of what they say, as on account of what 
they suggest. Indeed, does not the truest value of 
any book lie rather in its power to awaken our own 
powers of thought,— rather in what it symbolizes 
or may symbolize,—than in what it directly tells? 
That is the perennial value of a book like Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” Read as a mere statement 
of a particular conception of the plan of salvation, 
it may be dull and uninteresting; but read as a 
series of pictures which set forth the deepest reali- 
ties of existence and the profoundest truths of 
human experience, no book can be more vivid 
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and vital. Bunyan’s theology may have become 
very spectral to us, but the Slough of Despond and 
Giant Despair are still as real as ever; still we 
must fight a battle to win the triumph over what 
threatens our higher nature, and still as ever we 
need promises of God and visions from above to 
hearten us as we journey on. And as we give the 
universal meaning to this book, so let us do to 
them all, and then we shall find in them all sources 
of moral and spiritual helpfulness and inspiration. 
Let us not shut ourselves out of the influences of 
the saints who would bless us, when “all things 
aré ours:” 

But some: say, “The fashion of devotion is a 
thing of the past. No one cares or thinks of such 
things now. The larger conception of the universe 
and the clearer vision we have gained enable us to 
dispense with books of this kind.” To such I can 
only reply, “Speak for yourselves. There is some 
difference between what you want and what the 
world needs. Do not, I pray you, exalt your in- 
dividual mood into a spirit of the time.” Instead 
of less devotion, we may need more, as the larger 
order of life and duty breaks in upon us. There 
were people fifty years ago in England who thought 
that when their views of life and duty should pre- 
vail there would be no need of any poetry. But 
the deeper nature of John Stuart Mill clearly dis- 
cerned that when his philosophy had gained the 
day the world would need poetry like that of 
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Wordsworth more than ever. So I think it is with 
the need of the literature of devotion. In spite 
of, yes, even because of, all our advances, because 
of our grander vision of life, we shall still need 
to pray that “more of reverence in us dwell.” 
Still shall we need the words of those who can 
suffuse our thought with feeling, and who can in- 
spire us with that spirit which strives to make 
daily life one of obedience to the high ideals 
which God is shining down upon us. 

This has been the central aim of our works of 
devotion during the past three centuries of English 
history. And the spirit of devotion which has pre- 
vailed through the long ages of the past is no less 
prevailing to-day. Works of devotion will be 
rewritten, and they will appeal to the men and 
women of our time, and in time to come, in other 
ways; but the devotional temper will abide so long 
as man is conscious of his dependence upon the 
universe in which he dwells, so long as he hears 
the voice of his higher nature, the voice of God. 
The thought of the coming man is, I believe, truly 
expressed by a poet of our day: — 


“‘Forasmuch as all men worship, bow the head or bend the 
knee 

Toward a fate, a power, a maker, whom they feel yet cannot 
Gee. 

Source of life, and life’s destroyer, mystery in mystery ; — 
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“ Forasmuch as all the winds, and all the seas in wild acclaim, 

All the worlds from outer darkness eddying into light and 
flame, 

Roar with rumor of His glory, clang the syllables of His 
name ; — 


“ Forasmuch as heart and fancy throb with love or cower in 
fear, 

Stirred with tremor of His motions, by His shadowing shield 
or spear, 

And, rebelling or denying, every leaf of life is sear; — 


“Forasmuch as they who love, and lean in love upon His 
breast, 

Reap the richer bliss of being, drink the dews of a deeper rest, 

Rise renewed in soul and sinew, greeting life with a keener 
zest ; — 


“J will seek Him ’mid the darkness, search His prints in the 
shifting sands, 

Kneel beside His feet invisible, crave the touch of His view- 
less hands, 

Trust His love, proclaim His splendor, trumpet-tongued in the 
listless lands.” * 


* George Francis Savage Armstrong, in ‘One in the Infinite,’’ pp. 291, 292. 
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Pees RitUAL LIFE, IN SOME OF ITS 
AMERICAN PHASES. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


In all ages the devotional life is essentially the 
same. It takes new forms, finds fresh doctrinal 
expressions, but it is forever the same in essence. 
The soul hungers for that which is real, for the true 
bread of heaven; and it will not, in one time more 
than another, satisfy itself with other than spiritual 
food. The doctrine of Augustine is not that of 
Wesley, the asceticism of a2 Kempis is not that 
acceptable to Whittier, the ecstasy of Madame 
Guyon is no part of the experience of Channing; 
but in its essence, in its spiritual insight and 
quality, these stand side by side in their religion, 
one in faith as one in moral aspiration. 

In church connections, in ritual modes, in doc- 
trinal expressions, such men as these are often 
wide apart; but in their spiritual experiences, and 
in the essence of their faith, they are very near 
each other. They form a brotherhood of those who 
live in the spirit, of those who have found what 
is simple, genuine, and inspiring in religion. We 
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read their books with great satisfaction, even when 
we are repelled by their asceticism and their the- 
ology, because they touch the heart and satisfy 
it with high spiritual thoughts. We feel the 
charm and power of their faith in God, and we 
long for the peace which they have found in trust- 
ing him. 

We are often repelled by the materialism, theo- 
logical debate, and clamor of tongues in our day; 
and we sigh for some quiet haven of rest, some 
hermitage of the soul, where we can commune with 
Him who inhabiteth Eternity, in a trust of the soul 
that knows neither words nor doctrines. We want 
what is right and true and loving; but we want it 
with no one’s labels, with no one’s interpretation. 
We want it from God, with his mark upon it, bear- 
ing to us the message of his love. 

Yet we know that we cannot withdraw from our 
own time or forget its spirit. When we think 
about it well, we know that we rejoice in the 
thought and purpose of the day that now is, even 
when we most realize that it is not perfect. We 
would not turn from it, but understand it in a cath- 
olic and universal manner, find what is essential in 
it, and what there is that makes it better than the 
times which have gone before. 

We admire Augustine and his profound faith, 
but he does not satisfy us. We want a religion 
simpler, more human, more tender, than that which. 
he taught. We study Bernard gladly, and rejoice 
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in his work; but do not wish to follow after him 
in his cruel asceticism. 


“Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowléd churchman be.” 


We are drawn to 4 Kempis with warmest affec- 
tion, and we read his pages with an ardor which no 
other book of the kind can inspire; but he does not 
fully satisfy us. We want something more brac- 
ing, something nearer to daily experience. Even 
in our devotions we want to feel the blue sky over- 
head, to hear the voices of children, and to clasp 
hands with men for fealty to the great business of 
the world. We read Herbert appreciatively, for 
he is a rare spirit and a true; but his religion is 
too churchly, too much concerned with ritual and 
routine. Wesley’s song seems like a gale out of 
heaven in its tenderness and affection; but it is too 
sentimental, too ethereal. 

In so far as each of these spoke for his own time, 
he does not speak for ours. New questions have 
come to us, new thoughts and hopes. We have 
other problems to face than those of Athanasius, 
Tauler and Bunyan, and another form of life with 
which to deal. It is for us of to-day to take the 
old spiritual life, and interpret it in the manner of 
the present,—to suit its needs, to fit its tenden- 
cies; and with such inspiring purpose that it will 
kindle new life in the men of our own time. 

As the devotional spirit has found expression in 
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dogmatic ages, in times of conflict and stern ex- 
perience, and in days when metaphysics controlled 
men’s thoughts, so it may manifest itself when 
science is abroad and when reason boldly asserts 
its right to control men’s thoughts. Our theory of 
prayer may be changed by science; but our need of 
God, and of communion with him, does not grow 
less or the soul’s trust in him fainter. To us, as 
to Augustine, God is the stay and comfort of the 
soul, the bringer of light, and the giver of peace. 
We long for him as men did of old, not in the 
same narrow way, it is true; but out of the same 
need, and with the same eagerness to find him in 
spirit and in truth. The difference is that we want 
God, not some shadow of him; we want the reality, 
to know that we have indeed found him in the deep 
places of his justice and love. 

It is idle to say that men do not care for God as 
they did in other days. Once they found him only 
in ritual or in creed, but now they find him in all 
things about them,—in nature, in art, in liberty, 
in morality, in men and women, in every great 
thought, and in every act that rests on love to 
neighbor. Religion must now administer to reason 
as well as to faith; it must inspire conduct as well 
as prayer; it must find its revelation in Nature, 
history, art, and science as well as in rituals and 
creeds. The concentrated enthusiasm of the past 
no longer being possible, we cannot have the in- - 
tense and specialized faith which was then so com- 
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mon; but we have what is better, a religion broad, 
noble, and inspiring. The faith of to-day is more 
sympathetic, more humane and generous; and it 
is far more just and truly intelligent. 

The devotional literature of our country is mainly 
conspicuous by its scarcity. Not one book has 
been produced which takes its place beside Augus- 
tine’s “City of God,” the “Imitation of Christ,” or 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” The two books 
written previously to our own century which come 
nearest to such a standard are Edwards’s “Treatise 
on the Affections” and “John Woolman’s Journal.” 
Had Edwards been less dogmatic and provincial 
his book might have taken its place among the 
great devotional works of the world. Some chap- 
ters in it are seldom surpassed in the loftiness of 
their spiritual vision or in the implicit confidence 
and beauty of their faith. A rare and precious 
book is the “Journal” of Woolman; but it is too 
personal, too local, to gain a place as a book of 
devotion. 

In our own century no book has found universal 
acceptance as an interpreter of the spiritual life. 
The denominational spirit and interests have been 
too strong to make the writing of such a book pos- 
sible. The theological interest has been every- 
where too predominant to permit of any one voic- 
ing the spiritual life for its own sake. The desire 
to give instruction, to propound right doctrines, 
has been above everything else predominant. The 
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doctrinal tendency does not lead to the production 
of the devotional spirit pure and simple, and there- 
fore does not create a devotional literature. Many 
devotional books have been written; but none with 
enough of literary merit, and none with enough of 
spiritual insight and power, to claim a universal 
recognition. Such as have appeared have had only 
a local or denominational interest, with few ex- 
ceptions; and have died of their own dulness and 
dogmatism. 

The one writer who has come nearest to provid- 
ing a book which may be placed by the side of the 
great devotional works of the past is Dr. Chan- 
ning, but his influence has been greatly limited 
by bis denominational connection. His “Perfect 
Life” would have no superior if it were not always 
so calm and reserved. It lacks the enthusiasm of 
an eager and insistent faith, and the pathos of a 
heart that has been torn by the temptations, doubts 
and sins of the world. Its spiritual vision is lofty, 
and its faith clear and unswerving; but it is want- 
ing in sympathy and tenderness. It is the word of 
a calm and passionless student, not the word of a 
tempest-tossed and sin-smitten toiler in the hard 
places of life. Whatever their limitations, there 
can be no doubt that some of the writings of 
Channing have come nearer than those of any 
one else to a universal acceptance, because they 
are truly devout and inspiring and free from the 
dogmatic spirit. They are devotional and spirit- 
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ual in the largest sense, and inspired by a pro- 
phetic insight. 

The “Ten Sermons” and the “ Prayers” of Theo- 
dore Parker have the fervor and spiritual passion 
which are wanting in the sermons of Channing. 
They are far more rugged and controversial, but 
they are earnest, quickening and devout. Parker 
was a great believer, a man of faith and prayer; 
and his hold upon spiritual truth was unflagging 
and thorough. MHis prayers are too rhetorical and 
diffuse to serve the highest purpose for devotional 
uses; but nothing equal to them for beauty of 
thought and deep spiritual conviction has been pub- 
lished in this country. 

Some of the books of Dr. Bushnell may be placed 
by the side of those of Channing; but they are 
somewhat more controversial and _ theological, 
though with more of feeling and spiritual pathos. 
Likewise, some of the sermons of Henry Ward 
Beecher, and especially his “Prayers,” have many 
of the qualities of a true devotional literature. 
Perhaps, even to a greater extent, the sermons of 
Phillips Brooks possess the spiritual insight and 
profound faith which entitle them to a place in the 
library of the devout person. 

It is not my purpose, however, to try to enumer- 
ate or to describe all the books which in any meas- 
ure are of the spiritual type. It is certainly not my 
wish to suggest that those of one type of mind are 
better than those of another, or that those of one 
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denomination are superior to all others. I have set 
for myself the task of showing how the devout life 
may find its interpretation in harmony with modern 
ideas. All other types of devotion have in these 
papers been more or less fully described, except 
that which is in harmony with rationalism and 
science. It is true, the literature of this kind is 
as yet very limited and meagre; but it is suffi- 
ciently large to show what it may become, and how 
the rationalistic type of mind can satisfy itself in 
a faith that is at once humanitarian and scientific. 

Mysticism is the form of religion most radical 
and progressive. Wherever it has appeared it has 
set itself against formalism in religion, and in op- 
position to ritual and dogma. In the Quaker it 
dispenses with the communion service and other 
rites; in Madame Guyon it held that the Church 
ritual is unnecessary; even in Bernard it set itself 
against the barren routine of the Church. Not 
less is it opposed to dogma, because it is not will- 
ing to take reason as the final arbiter in matters of 
belief. It finds its being in the heart, in the life 
of the emotions. It is therefore restless under all 
forms of religion which are not based pn the inward 
life, and which do not find God through his presence 
in the soul of man. It always aims at seeing God 
face to face, by direct vision, through intuition or 
through feeling. When the soul once finds God 
in this way it becomes impatient of all second-hand 
and ritual methods. It becomes a terrible critic 
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of the Church, and of every manner of ecclesias- 
ticism. 

It was his tendency to Mysticism which made 
Emerson so much an unbeliever with reference to 
the externals of religion. Far above any other 
man this country has yet produced, Emerson was 
the interpreter of the spiritual life as to its univer- 
sal characteristics. His books cannot be classed 
with those which are called devotional. They are 
too critical, too intellectual, too searching and 
iconoclastic to be so enumerated. Yet his is a 
Mystic superimposed on a Rational temper; and he 
is a man of faith in the garb of an unbeliever. He 
is the prophet of the new faith, which sees God 
everywhere, and which worships him in the moral 
life. If Emerson had been somewhat less the 
critic, he would have been the greatest of the mod- 
ern interpreters of the spiritual life. His temper 
is devout, his habitual thought is spiritual, his 
aim is ever toward holy living. To him, God isa 
present reality, the spiritual world not only the 
most real but the only world. Many times in his 
essays he rises to the height of the prophet’s 
vision; and he speaks very often as a seer. Had 
Emerson been more emotional, lived truly the life 
of the heart, he would have been the greatest of 
the Mystics. His rational temper made him a 
critic rather than a preacher, an iconoclast rather 
than a devout believer. Yet his is the one pro- 
phetic mind of our country, the one supremely 
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spiritual thinker. In his books, more than in those 
of any or all others, we find what religion is in its 
essence, and in its reality. He is the teacher who 
sees what is the foundation on which all churches 
stand, what it is which gives sanction to all creeds, 
rituals and devout books. He understands what it 
is which gives them power, and makes them of 
eternal value to men. Yet only in a passage here 
and there is Emerson the inspirer of devotion in 
the usual sense of that word. It is those who 
worked by his side or those he has directly inspired 
who show us the spiritual life in its devout aspects. 
These men and women have given us a new type of 
devotional literature, which is fragmentary as yet, 
but which deserves a place beside any of the past 
for its spiritual quality and its devout temper. 

In the religious poems of Whittier we have the 
best interpretation of the devotional spirit this 
country has yet produced. Something of the Mys- 
tic tendency there is in Whittier, too; enough of 
it, at least, to make him care little for ritual and 
creed. On the other hand, he cares with a very 
deep conviction for that vision of the soul which 
unites man to God in close and intimate commun- 
ion. The externals of religion, its forms and doc- 
trines, its ecclesiastical organization, and its sec- 
tarian interests, he cares for not at all. It is the 
life of the spirit, the love of God shed abroad in 
the heart of man, that appeals to him, and that has 
for him meaning and power. 
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Whittier is thoroughly in sympathy with the 
religious tendencies of the present time. He turns 
away from the pomps of ritual worship to that 
simple trust in God which manifests itself in love 
of man. This religion of the heart, and of the 
moral life, Whittier has taught not more distinctly 
than Emerson; but in a less critical spirit, with 
more of sympathy and with a greater simplicity. 
He has more clearly than any other religious 
teacher of our time or country made the spiritual 
life of Christianity real to us; and in a form attrac- 
tive and inspiring. While the rite and the creed 
have been nothing to him, the spiritual life and the 
soul’s vision of God have been of supreme impor- 
tance. These he has made alive with charm and 
power; and he has so interpreted them that the 
simplest souls may understand. 

A belief that is life, a faith that is love,—this 
it is which Whittier has sung in his poetry. 
While he has been Mystic enough to realize that 
spiritual experience has a worth far beyond that of 
any rite or creed, he has never been a mere 
dreamer. He has never lost himself in ecstasy or 
forgotten the daily needs of men in entranced 
visions of heaven. A humane, loving and devout 
faith is Whittier’s; marked by Quaker simplicity, 
and by a very deep and earnest trust. He is never 
a doubter, never a questioner of the real things of 
faith. He looks up to God with a child’s absolute 
trust, with a profound humility, and yet with a 
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strong man’s unswerving confidence. His religion 
is not merely subjective, nor is it limited to inward 
experience. His humanitarian interests and sym- 
pathies give it a very concrete and practical form. 
His is a worshipful spirit, and not less is it a 
humane spirit. His love of man keeps pace with 
his love of God. His faith never goes beyond his 
charity. Nor is he content with a religion of ethics 
or a purely humanitarian faith. He is a believer 
in God; and he has an absolute conviction of the 
reality of the spiritual world. The spiritual life 
is as real to him as to 4 Kempis; but it extends to 
earth as well as heaven; it may be found in a 
robust and manly life far more perfectly than in a 
monkish and ascetic one. To Whittier this is 
God’s world, and the secret of heavenly repose may 
be found here on earth. The pure in heart here 
may see God with a vision as clear as that of saints 
or angels. In his religion all true life is worship, 
all loving joy is. praise, all righteousness is prayer. 

With the help of Channing, Emerson, and Whit- 
tier, it is easy to understand that the spiritual life 
is the most truly human life. It is a life which 
is at once natural and necessary. We do not need 
to turn away from the things of daily experience in 
order to enjoy God and to feel the reality of his 
presence. The devout woman’s closet or the 
Quaker’s unadorned and rude meeting-house brings 
the trusting heart as near God as the finest cathe- 
dral of the world. The silent meeting of the 
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Quaker and the song and prayer and sermon of the 
Puritan are as acceptable to God as the gorgeous 
cathedral service of the Catholic. The prayer of 
an unlettered man, who has seen God in the vision 
of a great trust, is heard as gladly in heaven as the 
majestic, intoned ritual of bishop or pope. There 
is no virtue in ritual or pomp of worship if the 
heart is not in it, and if the mind is not lifted by 
it to nobler heights. If the mind goes forth to lay 
hold upon God, and finds him in a larger and wiser 
and purer life, no form can bring him nearer, no 
ritual can add to his reality, no creed can confirm 
his presence. 

When man comes into real communion with God, 
feels the precious joy of trust in him, and lays 
himself as a child on the bosom of the Infinite 
Mother, it is not of the slightest importance what 
the rite or word or emotion which brings about this 
blessed result. One initiatory process is as good 
as another, if it leads to the reality of the divine 
life. 

The religion of Whittier is simpler than that of 
Augustine, and it is truer and better, because he 
sees that religion is a life and not a belief, humil- 
ity and not a rite, love and not an institution. It 
is also truer and better because he looks out upon 
the world with joyous eyes and a tender heart. He 
has no fear of science, no distrust of the most 
searching thought. To him all truth is God’s rev- 
elation, all righteousness service rendered to him, 
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all duty performed worship that goes up to his pres- 
ence. No one cares more than he for prayer and 
worship and devout aspiration; and yet no one 
takes a broader view of their methods and results. 
He will not limit them to days, occasions, forms 
or words. The mind is free, and whenever it is 
faithful to itself it serves God. The soul is free, 
and whenever or however it comes near to God, it 
adores and worships him, and is filled by his an- 
swering love and light. 

With Channing, Emerson and Whittier as leaders 
we have many others, whose conception of the 
spiritual life is not unlike theirs. They have 
often been better interpreters of religion than have 
these greater ones; and sometimes the devotional 
spirit has found in them a finer and richer expres- 
sion. I refer especially to Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, Mrs. Stowe, David Wasson, Jones 
Very, Eliza Scudder, John Chadwick, William 
Gannett, and Frederic Hosmer, as well as to sev- 
eral others. To these poets the devout life is 
not something apart, but is one with the rational 
and the practical life. With them religion is at 
once inward and humanitarian, rational] and prayer- 
ful, moral and spiritual. To them religion is not 
a ritual, but an experience; it is not a belief but 
a life, it is not a creed but loyal service to fellow- 
man. They accept reason, they welcome science, 
they find in the critic’s pen a religious ally. 

In this school we find what we do not find else- 
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where so perfectly expressed, a blending of Mysti- 
cism and Rationalism, a union of emotion and 
thought, on a basis of Christianity interpreted in 
its essence, not in its accessories. These men put 
the emphasis upon the spiritual life, not upon rit- 
ual or external worship, in the true Mystic fashion. 
It is the faith of the soul they desire, the reality 
of faith, its genuine contact with God. To them 
God is all in all; and when he is found all else 
becomes mere hint and suggestion, and of no value 
iitselt: ; 

The Rational joins with the Mystic faith in find- 
ing blessedness through simple trust inGod. This 
is the deepest element in religion, the child-trust 
in the Father. God is sufficient in himself, as the 
inward life knows him, for he is peace, rest, bless- 
edness. That peace is not found through what we 
can prove, but in what we can see and feel, in the 
realization of God within the soul, by the touch of 
his holy presence. With a heart full of emotion 
and trust Eliza Scudder sings of the blessedness 
which comes from the indwelling God: 


“ The saddened heart, the restless soul, 
The toil-worn frame and mind, 
Alike confess thy sweet control,— 
O love of God most kind! 


“ But not alone thy care we claim, 
Our wayward steps to win: 
We know thee by a dearer name,— 
O Love of God within! 
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“ And filled and quickened by thy breath, 
Our souls are strong and free 
To rise o’er sin and fear and death, 
O Love of God, to thee!” 


Another minor poet has interpreted the same in- 
ward sense of the heavenly life as a feeling of 
God’s nearness, and as that peace which comes 
through daily trust in him: 


“ There is a something sweet and pure,— 
Through life, through death it may endure; 
With steady foot I onward press, 

And long to win that Blessedness. 


“It hath no shadow, this soft light, 
But makes each daily duty bright; 
It bids each heart-born tumult cease, 
And sobers joy to quiet peace. 


“An all-abiding sense of Love, 
In silence falling from above, 
A conscience clear from wilful sin, 
That hath no subterfuge within; 


“ Fixed duty, claiming every power, 
And human love, to charm each hour,— 
These, these, my soul, make Blessedness: 
I ask no more, I seek no less.” * 


The same quiet confidence in the tender mercies, 
and the constant spiritual ministries of God, is in 
the words of Samuel Longfellow: 


* Louisa J. Hall. 
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“ Embosomed deep in thy dear love, 
Held in thy law, I stand; 
Thy hand in all things I behold, 
And all things in thy hand.” 


God is law, and yet God is love. The love is 
the law, and the law is a gracious providence that 
wraps us round with affection, and keeps us ever 
safe in the arms of infinite tenderness. Even the 
iconoclastic Thoreau could voice such a faith as 
this: 

“T will not doubt the love untold 
Which not my worth nor want hath bought, 


Which wooed me young and woos me old, 
And to this evening hath me brought.” 


The modern man wishes to feel that God is one 
with all truth, that he is not capricious or arbi- 
trary. By his study of science he has been helped 
to believe that God is perfect justice and law. He 
does not feel that law is harsh or cold, but that it 
clothes and interprets perfect tenderness. In a 
few words of most incisive thought and most confi- 
dent trust, Clough has voiced this faith: 


“Tt fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is so: 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall.” 


It is not simply law or blessedness which the 
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modern poets of faith have found in religion; they 
have found that God is tender, loving and merci- 
ful. The heart that needs him finds him ever pres- 
ent, the bringer of hope, the giver of joy. He is 
the soul’s supreme object, the home and mother- 
heart the soul ever needs. 


“Yet high above the limits of my seeing, 
And folded far within the inmost heart, 
And deep below the deeps of conscious being, 
Thy splendor shineth. There, O God, thou art. 


“T cannot lose thee! Still in thee abiding 
The end is clear, how wide soe’er I roam; 
The law that holds the worlds my steps is guiding, 
And I must rest at last in thee, my home.’ * 


We see God in Nature and find him in law; but 
the fierceness of the outward world and the dark 
sinfulness of man are not forgotten; and Whittier 
has found the true spirit in which to regard them: 


“Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings ; — 
I know that God is good.” 


The same quiet and simple trust, that has found 
in God a sure and blessed friend, is expressed by 
Frederic Hosmer: 


“T little see, I little know, 
Yet can I fear no ill: 
He who hath guided me till now 
Will be my leader still. 


* Eliza Scudder. 
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“No burden yet was on me laid 
Of trouble or of care, 
But he my trembling step hath stayed, 
And given me strength to bear. 


“He will not leave my soul forlorn; 
I still must find him true, 
Whose mercies have been new each morn 
And every evening new. 


“Upon his providence I lean, 
As lean in faith I must: 
The lesson of my life hath been 
A heart of grateful trust.” 


Here is faith in God which is not dogmatic, 
which rests on no definition of him, but which 
grows out of the soul’s experience of the consola- 
tion and strength he gives. It is a faith which 
leaves the mind free—and yet it is profoundly 
Christian in its conception of God. It sees in 
God a love so tender and pitiful, so anxious for the 
good of man, that it 


“ , . . stoops to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear.’”’* 


God feels our pain as if it were his own, and 
bears our anguish and sorrow in his own heart. 
He is not cold or far off, but human in his love 
and tenderness, with a woman’s loving wish to 
share our grief and take it from us, that he may 
bear it for our sakes. Here is the Christ-spirit in 
its essence, voiced in a new way, but with all the 


*Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
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force and beauty of its older meaning. This 
thought of God is in the words of Samuel John- 
son: 
“J take thy hand, and fears grow still; 
Behold thy face, and doubts remove ; 


Who would not yield his wavering will 
To perfect Truth and boundless Love?” 


It is in these lines of Eliza Scudder: 


“In thee my powers, my treasures, live; 
To thee my life must tend; 
Giving thyself, thou all dost give, 
O soul-sufficing Friend!” 


It is in Whittier’s 


“Immortal Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 
Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea!” 


The old faith of ritual and churchly form seemed 
to make God a reality only for another world, to 
put him far off from daily life, and to permit his 
coming near to us only in some special hour or 
place or by the intercession of a priest. The new 
faith makes all life, all Nature, a means of his 
presence. He comes in the gladness of a summer 
morning, in the laughter of baby eyes, in the great 
thoughts of a prophet’s mind, and in the medita- 
tive hour when we are alone with him. The need — 
of the soul to find itself face to face with God, and 
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the mystic power of every scene and act of life to 
bring him near, has been well described by Mrs. 
Stowe: 


“Alone with thee, amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of Nature newly born; 
Alone with thee in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 


“As in the dawning, o’er the waveless ocean, 
The image of the morning star doth rest, 
So in the stillness thou beholdest only 
Thine image in the waters of my breast. 


“Still, still with thee! as, to each new-born morning, 
A fresh and solemn splendor still is given, 
So doth this blessed consciousness, awaking, 
Breathe each day nearness unto thee and heaven.” 


The same assured sense of God’s presence in the 
life that now is, Eliza Scudder has voiced in a 
tender prayer: 


“ Below all depths thy saving mercy lies, 
Through thickest glooms I see thy light arise, 
Above the highest heavens thou art not found 
More surely than within this earthly round. 


“Take part with me against these doubts, that rise 
And seek to throne thee far in distant skies! 
Take part with me against this self, that dares 
Assume the burden of these sins and cares! 


“How can I call thee who art always here, 
How shal! I praise thee who art still most dear, 
What may I give thee save what thou hast given, 
And whom but thee have I in earth and heaven?” 
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The old fear of God has passed away, the fear 
which filled the earth with demon-powers. A wiser 
trust has made us feel that God besets us behind 
and before with his presence, that he is all we see 
and hear and know. As we look abroad upon the 
universe, we behold the dwelling-place of God; in 
every world and sun we find him, its law and its 
guide. Even more truly is he in every man as his 
friend and helper, his guide and savior. Such a 
faith in the providence of God, in his guidance for 
every soul, Wasson has put into verse: 


“The winds that o’er my ocean run 
Reach through all worlds, beyond the sun ; 
Through life and death, through fate, through time, 
Grand breaths of God, they sweep sublime. 


“Eternal trades, they cannot veer: 
And, blowing, teach us how to steer ; 
And well for him whose joy, whose care, 
Is but to keep before them fair. 


“O thou God’s mariner, heart of mine! 
Spread canvas to the airs divine! 
Spread sail! and let thy Fortune be 
Forgotten in thy Destiny. 


“ A thread of Law runs through thy prayer, 
Stronger than iron cables are ; 
And Love and Longing toward her goal 
Are pilots sweet to guide the soul. 


“So life must live, and Soul must sail, 
And Unseen over Seen prevail; 
And all God’s argosies come to shore, 
Let ocean smile, or rage, or roar. ” 
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In all ages the true believer in God has felt that 
Nature was his revelation, the visible symbol of 
his spirit. William Gannett has renewed the old 
faith, in words which are true to science as they 
are true to the soul’s trust in God when he makes 
himself known to the heart in the joy of the out- 
ward world: 


“He hides within the lily 
A strong and tender care, 
That wins the earth-born atoms 
To glory of the air. 
We linger at the vigil 
With him who bent the knee 
To watch the old-time lilies 
In distant Galilee; 
And stili the worship deepens 
And quickens into new, 
As brightening down the ages 
God’s secret thrilleth through.” 


Nature is more than a mere symbol of God, for 
God is incarnated in it, and it speaks to us of 
him as the face speaks of the soul within. This 
secret place of the Most High Mr. Gannett has 
interpreted : 


“The Lord is in his Holy Place 
In ali things near and far! 
Shekinah of the snowflake, he, 
And Glory of the star, 
And Secret of the April land 
That stirs the field to flowers, 
Whose little tabernacies rise 
To hold him through the hours. 
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“He hides himself within the love 

Of those whom we love best; 

The smiles and tones that make our homes 
Are shrines by him possessed ; 

He tents within the lonely heart 
And shepherds every thought ; 

We find him not by seeking long,— 
We lose him not, unsought.” 


This spiritualization of Nature has been accom- 
plished more perfectly by Jones Very than by any 
one else since Wordsworth. It became to him a 
personal companion and friend, because it is God’s 
ambassador,— even more, God’s child. It is a 
friend very close and intimate, tender, loving, full 
of compassion and sympathy. It is this to the 
poet because God is in it, because he dwells there 
in loving fellowship with the soul. This child- 
faith in the Loving Friend who manifests himself 
in the outward world appears in one of the most 
lyrical and spiritual of all Jones Very’s poems: 


“ Wilt thou not visit me? 
The plant beside me feels thy gentle dew; 
And every blade of grass I see 
From thy deep earth its quickening moisture drew. 


“ Wilt thou not visit me? 

Thy morning calls on me with cheering tone; 
And every hill and tree 

Lends but one voice, the voice of thee alone. 


“Come, for I need thy love, 
More than the flower the dew, or grass the rain; 
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Come, gently as thy holy dove; 
And let me in thy sight rejoice to live again. 


““T will not hide from them 

When thy storms come, though fierce may be their wrath; 
But bow with leafy stem, 

And, strengthened, follow on thy chosen path. 


“Yes, thou wilt visit me! 

Nor plant nor tree thine eye delights so well, 
As when from sin set free 

My spirit loves with thine in peace to dwell.” 


In connection with this spiritualization of Nat- 
ure there is found in the sonnets and poems of 
Jones Very the most unquestioning sense of the 
nearness of God, and of his presence in every phase 
of the world around us. It comes out in these 
lines from a sonnet-prayer: 


“Father! there is no change to live with thee, 

Save that in Christ I grow from day to day ; 

In each new word I hear, each thing I see, 
I but rejoicing hasten on my way. 

The morning comes, with blushes overspread, 
And I, new-wakened, find a morn within; 

And, in its modest dawn around me shed, 
Thou hear’st the prayer and the ascending hymn.” 


In another sonnet is presented the same thought : 


“ Around us ever lies the enchanted land, 
In marvels rich to thine own sons displayed; 
In finding thee are all things round us found.” 
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God is in Nature; but he is in man not the less, 
and even more truly. In the outward world we see 
his majesty and his law; in the inward world we 
feel his love and his righteousness. He dwells in 
man as with a child he loves. God is in sun and 
world,-but also in the human heart; and he will 
not guide one more surely than the other. We 
search for him far and wide to find him not; but, 
when the heart turns toward him with trust, he 
answers to its need. It is of this indwelling God 
Mr. Hosmer sings: 


“Thought answereth alone to thought, 
And soul with soul hath kin; 
The outward God he findeth not 
Who finds not God within. 


“ And if the vision come to thee 
Revealed by inward sign, 
Earth will be full of Deity, 
And with his glory shine! 


“Thou shalt not want for company, 
Nor pitch thy tent alone; 
The indwelling God will go with thee, 
And show thee of his own. 


“O gift of gifts, O grace of grace, 
That God should condescend 
To make thy heart his dwelling-place, 
And be thy daily Friend.” 


Prayer is another side of this child-trust in God, 
—an inward, quiet realization of his personal rela- 
tions to us, and of his perfect love as around and 
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over us. It is not begging or mere petition, but 
communion with him, our souls coming into sym- 
pathetic relations with him. In it we are lifted 
up, come into his atmosphere, find our thought 
transfused by his. It is repose on him, confidence 
in him, the feeling him near to us as our friend 
and helper. Thankfulness and trust become the 
meaning of our prayer; and the answer is God 
himself, in the nearness and blessedness of his 
spiritual reality. 


“ At night my gladness is my prayer ; 
I drop my daily load, 
And every care is pillowed there 
Upon the thought of God. 


“I ask not far before to see, 
But take in trust my road; 
Life, death, and immortality 
Are in my thought of God.” * 


Another thought of our poets is that eternity 
finds its manifestation in time; that immortality is 
the realization of our own true life. The eternal 
life is to know God and his incarnation in perfect 
love. As Whittier says: 


“ All which is real now remaineth, 
And fadeth never: 
The hand which upholds it now, sustaineth 
The soul forever.” 


Immortality is not something mechanical, some- 


* Frederic L. Hosmer. 
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thing external given to us, the thrusting upon us 
of what is not natural to our own being. It is the 
full flowering of what is in us now in bud, the 
growth of the child to full stature. It is not a 
place, or time, or circumstance of local habitation, 
or the being in one company rather than another; 
it is life attaining its true destiny, it is the soul 
grown into union with God. And what is true of 
this cardinal thought of religion is true throughout 
its whole realm,— that it is something vital, some- 
thing growing into finer forms, something which 
aspires and attains. 

Religion is life in certain phases of its experi- 
ence. It is as natural as laughter or tears or the 
fear of sin. It is ever born from within through 
experience of life’s great needs, from its hunger 
and thirst for a more perfect being, from its bur- 
dened sense of imperfection and evil, and from its 
vision of God as the one true end of all our yearn- 
ing and desire. When it is most perfect in its 
power to satisfy us, it is very simple and easy to 
comprehend. It makes no show, it lays on us no 
hard commands, it pretends to no mystery of what 
is hidden. It is the trust, love and aspiration in 
man finding realization in God as the perfection of 
all being. 

When we have found the spiritual centre of 
religion, its inward law and attraction, and its 
vision which shows us the divine order, every 
noble and beautiful form for its expression is fit 
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and good. No form in itself has any value, unless 
it truly expresses the spiritual fact it is used to 
interpret and to make more real. It may grow too 
sensuous, and then it is a hurt to the whole man, 
for it gives the body more worth than the soul. It 
may become mechanical, and then it makes relig- 
ion narrow and fanatical. It is not easy to keep 
due balance between form and spirit; but propor- 
tion is needed, and the right union of life and or- 
ganization. Where there is life there is body and 
growth; but no growth without the life. 

Faith goes into the desert when the luxury of 
cities shuts it out. Its spirit vanishes when it 
becomes a part of the etiquette of life, when men 
think of it as an extension of the routine of exist- 
ence. When it is kept out of all the days except 
Sunday, and allowed no room save in church or 
cathedral, it may be very gorgeous in its artistic 
appointments, but it grows thin in substance and 
loses its vitality. When it is fully alive, it creates 
new forms and uses as easily as the gardener pro- 
duces a new kind of rose. 

The devotional spirit in its best estate is a 
growth. It is not created by the reading of books. 
It comes not with observation nor by the mere wish 
to have it. It is wrought out of inward struggle 
and aspiration, it is kindled into a glow by the 
presence in the soul of God’s grace and beauty. 
The more ritual, the less trust; and the more faith, 
the less need of form. That the two are linked 
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together as body and soul all religion teaches, and 
when in harmony they create the true spirit of 
worship. 

To worship God in the beauty of holiness, in a 
manner that is at once simple and noble, heartfelt 
and impressive, with vision of God’s presence, and 
with imagery that fitly suggests his love and faith- 
fulness, gives supremest satisfaction to the whole 
nature of man. Such worship is not childish or 
weak or useless; it gives poise, tone, purpose, to 
every act and sentiment of life. It dignifies 
thought, it ennobles sentiment, it gives direction 
to conduct. 

The time has not come when we can cease to 
cultivate the devotional spirit. We may correct 
its faults, and revise its methods; but its purpose 
we cannot change, because we cannot change in 
man the need of the trust which it creates. The 
spiritual life is the essence of all other life, giving 
meaning to it, and showing it the end toward which 
it is to direct its way. When the heart and the 
mind realize the soul’s relations to God, and seek 
to be in harmony with him, all life is made richer. 
We have no longer to feel that we are forsaken and 
outcast; we are in a home-place of affection, secure 
and peaceful, however the tempest may rage with- 
out. God is very kind to us, for his world is rich 
in what we love and value. He has given us many 
ways of coming into communion with him, and 
every way is good. 
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When we give ourselves to God, we worship the 
most nobly, and in the most beautiful manner. 
When we have done that, we find that he speaks 
out of every experience, and in every fact and law. 
The worshipful life is the one which ever bows in 
the presence of God, to praise him every day, to 
serve him in every act, to find him in every fellow- 
man, and to read his law in every duty. Accept- 
ing him as the soul’s friend and guide, it is bless- 
edness to lift up the heart to him, and to think of 
him in his truth. Then we grow, we live, we 
have found immortality. Then worship is easy, 
the spiritual life is real, and devotion is our nor- 
mal attitude. ; 
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